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EXTREMISTS always bother us and most of the 
time they are a nuisance. We thoroughly dislike 
the alarmist who is forever crying: “Wolf! Wolf!” 
But on the other hand we have greater reason to 
fear those individuals who fail to recognize the 
danger sign. Evidently certain groups of American 
financiers have not fully absorbed the lessons of 
their previous folly, which the depression should 
have taught them. Now that the painful and costly 
experiences that the country went through for five 
years are past, they are out in the streets singing 
at the top of their lungs: “Who’s afraid of the 
big bad wolf?” However, the rather violent rise 
in certain stocks, the ever-increasing price advances 
in not a few commodities, our deflated currency 
and the staggering public debt are causing deep 
concern in not a few circles as to the not too remote 
possibility of another financial crash. Certainly the 
country is not in a position to hold up under a sec- 
ond crisis, at least not for some years to come. 
True, some pressure to throttle down the present 
speed has been exercised by the Government 
through the enforcing of a higher per cent require- 
ment in stock-margin transactions, and the Federal 
Reserve has likewise put a curb on the banking 
interests by demanding of its member banks a 
fifty per cent increase in the reserve requirements. 
Nevertheless these restrictions are not of them- 
selves sufficient to check the headlong progress, 
unless the administration has the foresight and 
fortitude to employ more drastic measures to pre- 
vent a crisis. Normalcy means prosperity, but a 
boom spells disaster. 


ONTARIO has repealed the Act whereby Catholic 
schools throughout the Province were granted a 
more equitable distribution of corporation taxes. 
The Act was passed only last year at the insistence 
of Premier Hepburn; by his insistence, it is re- 
pealed this year. Catholic leaders, taking a post- 
mortem view of the matter of Provincial aid to 
their schools, have admitted that the 1936 arrange- 
ment did not work to their satisfaction. Recent 
legal interpretations led to certain disadvantages, 
and in certain districts Catholic schools lost in the 
allocation of Provincial funds. Be that as it may, 
the Orange Lodges are exulting over their victory 
of cutting public aid from Catholic schools. Cath- 
olic Quebec has taken good care of Protestant and 
Jewish school-children throughout the Province 
since 1869. Alberta and Saskatchewan, neutral 
Provinces as regards religion, have liberal pro- 
visions for school minorities. But the Protestant 
majority of Ontario has intolerantly refused to 
hearken to the representations made by the Cath- 
olic minority every one of the past seventy years. 
It is a sad and benighted state of affairs, almost 
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as sad and as benighted as conditions in our own 
United States. This may be said, religion does mean 
something to the people of Ontario, for their school 
system lists religion as a legitimate subject for 
study; whereas in every one of the States of our 
Union, religion is taboo for our public school-chil- 
dren. There is a distressing statement, however, 
made by Premier Hepburn. His chief reason for the 
abolition of the 1936 system of allocating funds to 
Catholic schools was: “I say that it is my responsi- 
bility now to forestall at whatever cost the possi- 
bility of a religious war in our Province.” There- 
fore, he might have added, I sacrifice the Catholic 
minority to satisfy the Protestant majority. 


THERE exists today, as most Catholics have come 
to know, a new type of Protestantism, called Anglo- 
Catholicism. It is, as Father Martindale has pointed 
out, the quintessence of Protestantism. It not only 
protests, it competes. Where unity is indicated as 
Christ’s requirement in His Church, it says unity is 
undesirable. Where sacramental orders are lack- 
ing, it supplies them in the form of desiderations. 
It is a marvelously unctuous heresy, esthetically 
devoted to the liturgy, and its ministers preach 
most wistful sermons in which they dare not split 
an infinitive for fear the Gates of Hell will prevail 
against them. The chief complaint of this sect 
against what they emphatically call “Roman Cath- 
olics” is our lack of charity. Our “unkindness” in 
not admitting the validity of Anglican Orders 
shocks them to the point of tears and drives them 
to the quoting of the love-your-neighbor texts in 
Holy Scripture. The extremes towards which these 
Anglo-Catholics can go towards the “Roman” sub- 
mission without actually submitting is positively 
astounding. We have heard one of their theologians 
declare “that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
one, true church of Christ; that the Anglo-Catholic 
church is in schism, a disobedient child, who will 
have no peace and no security until she returns to 
the protecting arms of an infallible Pope, head both 
in primacy and jurisdiction of the Christian body.” 
And when we ventured to ask: “But why do you 
remain outside?” he replied: “You see we fell away 
in the sixteenth century en bloc. And it is my 
persuasion that those of us who now have seen the 
light should remain in the Anglican Church, fer- 
ment it with the truth, until mole sua it falls back 
en bloc into the place it left at the time of the 
Reformation.” When we ventured to remark that 
we are not saved en bloc, but by individual judg- 
ment, he retorted: “I see exactly what you mean, 
And it’s a very good point, too.”And that, as a rule, 
is as far as you ever will get with any of these 
engaging, elusive counterfeiters of the true Church 
of Christ. 




















IMMEDIATELY following the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of Easter Monday the lawmakers of New 
York State announced their intention of pushing 
through a new minimum-wage bill to take the place 
of the Wald Act which died in June, 1936. The 
urgent need for State regulation of women’s wages 
was apparent to the legislators and had been force- 
fully publicized by a conference held in Manhattan 
last November in which employers, employes, con- 
sumers, welfare organizations and lawyers took 
part. During this conference there was reported a 
survey based in part upon records and hours for 
approximately 12,000 New York working women 
and obtained during the previous Autumn. The sur- 
vey first showed how the provisions of the Wald 
Act, applied to the 22,000 women and minors in 
the laundry industry, had raised median wages 
from $10.41 to $13.42, and how in the hotel and 
restaurant industry, where the law was next to be 
applied, median wages of only $8.44 were then be- 
ing paid for work-weeks as long as seventy to 
eighty hours. Then the survey went on to give some 
facts on women engaged in packing, bottling and 
labeling in the food, cosmetic and drug industries. 
We note the most striking figures here. Sixty-four 
per cent of the women engaged in packing powder 
puffs, said the report, earned less than 25 cents 
an hour. The average rate was 23 cents, and the 
average weekly wage $9.53. Women employed in 
packing dried fruits and preserves made an average 
of $10.29 a week. The average wage in date and fig 
packing was nearly $11. The rate for olive and 
candy packing was much better—up to 31 and 34 
cents per hour as the average. 


AFTER the deluge of unsavory pictures that flood- 
ed the pages of some of our metropolitan dailies 
during last week, it is consoling to learn of the 
action of the Pawtucket Police Department’s vice 
squad in removing a number of lurid magazines 
from display or sale at news-stands. In a statement 
relative to the removal of the objectionable publi- 
cations the Public Safety Director pertinently re- 
marked: “We are concerned about protecting our 
citizens against drugs, firearms and poison. Our 
youth is entitled to further protection against the 
insidious poison of filthy reading and indecent dis- 
play material that clutters up the news-stands. . . . 
Why bemoan delinquency, waywardness, rampant 
indecency when we expose our youth to the fuel of 
lust—the filthy magazine?” But there is another 
angle to the affair of last week apart from the inde- 
cent parade of pictures displayed. There was 
nothing to warrant any editor further contributing 
to the defamation of an unfortunate girl’s char- 
acter. Detraction is forbidden by the natural law 
as well as by Divine positive law, and the obliga- 
tion of its observance rests just as heavily on 
editors as upon other people. Then, too, it would 
seem that a sense of good sportsmanship (editors 
usually boast of theirs) and common decency should 
impel one to let a person’s reputation rest, at least 
when the person is dead. No excuse but journal- 
istic sensationalism can be adduced for the con- 


tinued display of pictures exhibited and re-exhibited 
in the papers. It is quite obvious that the deluge 
of poses was not aimed or intended to help the 
police apprehend the fiend responsible. 


ANOTHER letter has been received from Lawrence 
A. Fernsworth, stamped with the seal of Generali- 
tat de Catalunya, Censura de Guerra. In this com- 
munication, the correspondent accuses, with nasty 
insinuations, AMERICA of making false statements 
about Spain. Last October, Mr. Fernsworth accused 
AMERICA of condoning murder, in regard to Spain. 
We endeavored, gently, in that instance, to correct 
Mr. Fernsworth’s hysterical misunderstanding and 
to pass over in silence his lack of journalistic cour- 
tesy. His latest letter cannot, however, be treated 
in such manner. It is our considered opinion that 
Mr. Fernsworth either is unable to see what is 
happening before his eyes, or seeing is unable to 
report it honestly. Why he is unable to report it 
honestly is a matter for his conscience, which, pro- 
fessing himself a Catholic, he should have. Instead 
of appealing to the American hierarchy, Mr. Ferns- 
worth should submit his views to the Spanish hier- 
archy. But the Spanish hierarchy is unanimously 
opposed to such views as those held by Mr. Ferns- 
worth, and this he should know weil. On the morn- 
ing his letter was received denying atrocities com- 
mitted by the Leftists, William P. Carney reports 
in the New York Times that the Nationalists of 
Spain claim that 62,000 persons have been thus far 
assassinated in Madrid by Red terrorists, that “in 
Valencia, 12,000 have already been killed by the 
Reds” and that an estimate of those executed in 
Barcelona, where Mr. Fernsworth resides, will be 
soon available. There is a far cry from these figures 
to the zero estimated by Mr. Fernsworth who, un- 
der censorship, finds the Reds such angels. 


AS was pointed out by several speakers at the re- 
cent annual conference in Washington, D. C., of 
the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
work for the “peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ,” in accordance with Catholic principles of 
patriotism, justice and charity, has so far pro- 
gressed in the United States that it is being taken 
as a model by Catholics abroad. An extraordinarily 
interesting parallel between the world situation as 
we see it today and the Federal situation as it con- 
fronted the Fathers of our Republic was drawn by 
Professor Charles G. Fenwick, re-elected President 
of the Association, in his address. Dr. Fenwick 
shows that many of the objections that are now 
leveled at the idea of collective security between 
nations were once aimed at the notion that the 
several States should guarantee to one another 
their tranquillity. The principles of the American 
Constitution, he pointed out, were capable of appli- 
cation to the international situation and provided 
a fund of sound precedent for those who would 
apply law and reason to the confused entity that 
is forming daily before our eyes through the inter- 
dependence of the nations. 
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A NEW DOCUMENT 
ON ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 


Pope Pius pleads for Christian justice 


JOHN LaFARCGE, S.J. 











WHEN the Pope issues a new Encyclical, someone 
is always ready to ask: “Does he say anything 
new?” There is no particular reason why he should 
say anything new, since his principal office is to 
remind us of the old, which we have forgotten and 
for which we suffer, not remembering. In point of 
fact he always does say something new, but not 
always the way the weekly columnists want, who 
look for a contradiction, not for an amplification. 

The Encyclical on atheistic Communism, Divini 
Redemptoris, issued March 19, does repeat some 
essential matters which the Holy Father has dwelt 
upon before, e.g. in the Quadragesimo Anno and 
in his Discourse to the Spanish Refugees; but it 
also clarifies a number of points which were in 
need of more explicit declaration, and constructs 
a magnificent synthesis of the Catholic reply. 

In the first place, he makes it abundantly plain 
that he considers Communism an immediate and 
serious danger everywhere, for the entire world. 
There is no proviso in his letter suggesting that 
though Communism may be making a deal of trou- 
ble in Russia, it is quite a harmless affair in the 
United States. He says that the system’s “authors 
and abettors considered Russia the best-prepared 
field for experimenting with a plan elaborated dec- 
ades ago,” and from there they “continue to spread 
it from one end of the world to the other.” He finds 
“the bitter fruits of its subversive ideas which We 
foresaw and foretold . . . multiplying fearfully in 
countries already stricken, or threatening every 
other country in the world.” 

He does not speak to Catholics alone, but trusts 
that the echo of his voice “will reach every mind 
free from prejudice, and every heart sincerely de- 
sirous of the good of mankind.” 

He is evidently concerned over the subtle and 
elaborate attempts made by Communists to enlist 
Catholics in their cause, and the danger of being 
deceived thereby. “Communism,” he states, “is in- 
trinsically wrong and no one who would save Chris- 
tian civilization may collaborate with it in any un- 
dertaking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid toward 
the triumph of Communism in their own country 
will first fall as victims to their error.” (Italics 
throughout are inserted.) 
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The simple-minded who take the Communists at 
their own profession of love for Catholics and re- 
spect for religion, always find themselves the first 
to fall when the Communists seize power. Even the 
irreligious Liberal will be rejected, once his services 
are no longer needed, if not one-hundred per cent. 

On March 16 of this year the New York Daily 
Worker, official organ of the Communist party in 
this country, published an article by Ralph Kane, 
official of the Young Communist League on “the 
importance of work among Catholic youth.” Con- 
crete suggestions were offered as to deceiving 
youthful Catholics. “When we consider,” said Mr. 
Kane, “that there are 10,000,000 Catholic youth 
who are not in any way connected with the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, or active in the fight for peace 
[in the Soviet sense], then we must look for the 
reason and try to correct it.” “When we are work- 
ing among the Catholics,” he explains, “we must 
utilize the progressive ideas of Christianity. For 
instance, when we ask a Catholic youth organiza- 
tion to support the peace movement, if we were to 
point out how Jesus was the ‘Prince of Peace,’ and 
that Catholics want peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men, don’t you think that they will listen?” 

With all his devices for dividing Catholics against 
themselves, and for ensnaring the young and un- 
suspecting by his ingenious counterfeiting of Chris- 
tianity, I doubt if Mr. Kane has been able to count 
many successes to his credit. He testifies that “in 
our district,” which is all New England, “recently 
we have recruited several young Catholics,” and 
that “in Lawrence a young Catholic girl recently 
joined the Y.C.L. She felt the terrible condition in 
her shop and realized the League was a youth or- 
ganization aiding the cause of the workers.” This 
sounds suspiciously like the witnessing of old-style 
Evangelical missionaries as to their scoops among 
the idolatrous Romanists. 

But the Communist is not easily discouraged. 
The fact that the Catholic Worker group in New 
York and elsewhere, which the Communists ex- 
pected to be a possible prey, turned them the cold 
shoulder when asked to “collaborate,” does not de- 
ter them from seeking their converts in other fields. 
How cynical are their pretensions of respect for 
Christian ideals is shown by Ralph Kane’s conclud- 











ing words: “We must above all build the League 
against Catholics [sic], for here will be our basis 
to fight against the fascization of the Catholic mass- 
es, to win them for the Junior Farmer Labor party 
and the trade unions.” It is difficult to see how 
Catholics are to be won over to anything by a 
“League Against Catholics.” 

The Pope insists that Communism is not just a 
political theory or a movement of resentment of 
the “have-nots” against the “haves,” which seems 
to be the concept of some of our leading manufac- 
turers attempting to reason on this proposition. It 
is a “doctrine,” which was founded on “the princi- 
ples of dialectical materialism previously advocated 
by Marx, of which the theoreticians of Bolshevism 
claim the only genuine interpretation.” 

A stern warning to certain Governments that 
glory in their professed anti-Communism is con- 
tained in the words: “Those who . . . fondly pretend 
to obtain their objective [the destruction of Com- 
munism] with purely political or economic means, 
are in the grip of a dangerous error. When religion 
is banished from the school, from education and 
from public life, when the representatives of Chris- 
tianity and its sacred rites are held up to ridicule, 
are we not really fostering the materialism which 
is the fertile soil of Communism?” 

The Pope singles out the three paramount deni- 
als or fields of denial involved in this system: the 
idea of God, of spirit, of immortality of the spir- 
itual soul; of liberty and natural rights; of the 
dignity and indissolubility of marriage. ‘Religion 
is dubbed the opiate of the people and assailed with 
any weapon at hand. The very idea of God is re- 
jected and condemned.” 

Communism, therefore, is definitely denoted, sin- 
gled out, described in its own official words, and 
shown as a supreme heresy with which there can 
be no compromise. But if the Pope is positive and 
uncompromising in designating the evil, he is equal- 
ly positive and uncompromising in describing the 
necessary conditions of any cure. His blows are 
dealt impartially, with no care where the chips fall, 
whether to left or right. 

As opposed to Communism, he proclaims in the 
name of the Church, the equality of the brother- 
hood of man and the rights of the human person. 
He likewise upholds the legitimate authority of 
society, which can and should use its influence even 
in the field of social economics. The rights and 
duties of all parties are to be maintained. 

“Thus authority is reconciled with the liberty 
and dignity of the individual and with that of the 
State.” A “balance is struck” between the two con- 
flicting interests, between man’s love for himself, 
for his own family, for other families and other 
peoples, “founded on the love of God, Father of 
all, their first principle and last end.” 

While the Church subordinates temporal prog- 
ress to spiritual interests, she is by no means un- 
concerned with temporal affairs, and “actually fos- 
ters and promotes them.” 

“Even in the field of social economics, although 
the Church has never proposed a definite technical 
system, since this is not her field, she nevertheless 


has clearly outlined the guiding principles which, 
while susceptible to varied concrete application ac- 
cording to diversified conditions of times, places, 
and peoples, indicate a safe way of securing happy 
progress for society.” 

The Pope insists that Catholics shall practise 
both charity and justice. Here is the heart of his 
positive message. 

There must be charity, detachment from worldly 
possessions, “Christian charity, which should move 
all to commiserate and help those who suffer.” But 
with drastic insistence he rubs in a lesson which 
many kind-hearted but all-too comfortable people 
seem determined to forget, that charity, no mat- 
ter how well-intentioned, cannot be made a cloak 
for the neglect of justice and disregard of natural 
rights. 

The Holy Father recommends to the Faithful 
Christian charity and especially justice . . . justice 
above all, which should induce employers and the 
wealthy to recognize the inalienable right of the 
workingman to a wage sufficient for himself and 
his family and safeguard, even in labor, his lofty 
dignity as a man and child of God. 

“The wage-earner is not to receive as alms what 
is his due in justice; let no one attempt with trifling 
charitable donations to exempt himself from the 
great duties imposed by justice. 

“Both justice and charity often dictate obliga- 
tions touching upon the same subject matter but 
under different aspects; and the very dignity of 
the workingman makes him justly and acutely sen- 
sitive to the duties of the others in that regard.” 

“Is it not deplorable,” says the Holy Father, 
“that the right of private property defended by the 
Church should so often have been used as a weapon 
to defraud the workingman of his just salary and 
his social rights?” 

That we cannot escape our duty to contribute 
generously to charity and to practise the works 
of mercy would seem to be the implication. We 
cannot excuse ourselves on the score that we are 
struggling for the rights of the underprivileged 
and thereby fulfilling our whole duty. But we must 
especially be sure that we do not err by the con- 
trary excess, and delude ourselves into thinking 
that any amount of mere good will or largesse can 
exempt us from doing our full duty in justice to- 
wards our neighbor. 

This is integral, wholehearted Catholicism, the 
complete following of Christ, and it must be trans- 
lated into action, the Pope explains, if the Com- 
munist catastrophe is to be averted. And for that 
reason he appeals especially to Catholics, workers 
and non-workers, to “put aside their trifling dif- 
ferences and be united in this great struggle.” 

If all of us, Catholic preachers and students and 
writers and workers alike, will endeavor to see the 
whole picture as the Holy Father describes the 
whole picture in this Encyclical, we shall succeed 
in forming such an undivided front against the 
forces that are ceaselessly endeavoring to split our 
ranks, whether to Right or to Left. The newness 
in this message is its wholeness. It is the full stat- 
ure of Christ that no anti-Christ can endure. 
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ON THE PROBLEM 


OF RUNNING A 


RESTAURANT 


Suggestions humbly tendered to Mr. Levinsky 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 











SIX TIMES already in my emergencies, Mr. Levin- 
sky, I have gone to your restaurant and pariaken 
of your macaroni with tomatoes, your grilled Amer- 
ican cheese on toast, your vegetable plate with its 
counterbalance of color in very red carrots, ex- 
tremely green peas and extravagantly white cauli- 
flower. The food was good, Mr. Levinsky, and di- 
gestively I have no complaint against you. Your 
black coffee is aromatic and palatable. There is 
nothing the matter with your apple pie. I appreci- 
ate the sanitation of the paper napkin, the pun- 
gency of the after-dinner mint you serve free to 
your customers, also the divertissement offered us 
in the dainty goose-quill toothpick which is ours 
for the asking when we pay the bill and make our 
full-stomached exit from your well managed eating- 
house. Nevertheless, Mr. Levinsky, I invariably de- 
part from your restaurant in a seizure of indiges- 
tion. And I shall tell you why. 

I assure you it is not because of the food, Mr. 
Levinsky, which I hereby declare is excellent. Nor 
is it because of the modernistic decorations on the 
walls. I seem to think that you are abnormally 
attracted to unicorns, and that the guy who did the 
flaring red frescoes on the ceiling prevailed upon 
you altogether too much in terms of one color. 
But how are you to be blamed for this? Not at all. 
The guy had a reputation as an interior decorator. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Levinsky, why do I get indiges- 
tion every time I eat in your inn? Precisely because 
it is not an inn. It is a machine factory. And the 
machines are not the cash-register, the automatic 
check-distributor, the ice-cream clicker, the 
mashed-potato measurer, the electric milk-ladler, 
or the mathematical divisioner of the pie. These 
may be said to be machines. But they originated 
as such. They were not mechanized apart from their 
nature. But your employes were. And that is my 
grievance. 

It is obvious to everyone, Mr. Levinsky, (and it 
pains me to tell you this) that you do not trust 
your cashier. I agree that she is a nice-looking girl, 
but you have no confidence in her. She does not 
make the change. Machines make the change for 
her (three of them), each calculated to put a sanc- 
tion on her dishonesty by making it impossible for 
her to cheat. Now of course I know you will say: 
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“But how do I know she won’t cheat?” And it is 
true, you do not. But I am speaking of the effect 
on your patrons. Frankly, I enter your restaurant 
with the feeling: “Here is Levinsky’s presumably 
dishonest cashier. You see how he has guarded 
her against moral perversity by calculating ma- 
chines! Levinsky doesn’t think this girl is trust- 
worthy.” That’s my first impression upon entering 
your restaurant, Levinsky, honestly it is. And it 
makes me unhappy to think that you are so sus- 
picious of such a pleasant-faced girl. It takes away 
much of my appetite. Really, I eat less (which can 
be to you “purchase less’), because I am so dis- 
turbed at your mistrust of your own cashier. Sup- 
posing she stole twenty cents a day! You lose at 
least twenty cents on me every time I dine with 
you. I cannot relish even deliciously creamed maca- 
roni with tomatoes in the presence of that potential 
villain you keep in your kiosk. 

Your cooks fare no better. There was a time 
when a “portion” of food was left to the cook’s 
discretion. Part of his art (which made for much 
of his happiness) required that it be left to him to 
determine how much each customer should get for 
twenty, thirty, forty cents. There was a personal 
equation in all his tasks, and he enjoyed it. In those 
days cooks had a dignity, preened themselves in a 
white-cap and apron, and used often to whistle and 
sing at their work. Not one of your cooks has ever 
been heard to sing or whistle in my presence, 
Levinsky. They are too absorbed in their measuring 
machines. They look frightened, strained, on the 
verge of screaming. This impression is quickly con- 
veyed to the customers. 

There is left for me only to speak of your wait- 
resses, poor little underpaid girls, who live on tips, 
not salaries. It is pitiful to see how sycophantic 
you have made them, fawning on each customer 
and sizing up inwardly his degree of extravagance 
in giving extra remunerations to them when the 
dinner is completed. Their slave-look is not con- 
ducive to a good appetite on the part of the diners. 
They seem positively distraught until the dishes 
are cleared and the coins under the saucer are 
counted. 

In such an atmosphere, Levinsky, how is it pos- 
sible for me to eat, or for you to make money? 




















PROPERTY RIGHTS 
IN THE WORKER'S JOB 


What do you own when you secure a job? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, SJ. 











LAST week John Smith found a job. Does he own 
that job? Is it his property just as his coat and 
his hat are his property? If it is not his property, 
what are his rights in the job? 

That these questions are pertinent today is evi- 
dent from the statements made by Homer Martin, 
leader of the “sit-down” strikers, and by the for- 
mer Chrysler employes in their ultimatum to Gov- 
ernor Murphy. “This right to strike involves the 
property right of the worker’s job,” wrote Mr. 
Martin to the Governor, “which is in our opinion 
the most sacred property right in America.” 

I have not been able to discover any principle, 
acceptable to Catholic philosophy, which justifies 
the view that a job is property. It is clear, however, 
that in some sense the worker has a “right” to his 
job. But in what sense? 

Light will be thrown on this question by an ex- 
amination of the manner in which a man usually 
secures a job. Generally it is through a contract, 
explicit or implied. While it is true that since a 
man must support himself by the sweat of his brow 
he has a right to work, he has no strict right to 
work for this man or that. John Smith has a right 
to marry, but he has no right to marry Arabelia 
Jones until she bashfully whispers “yes” (if that 
is the way things are done nowadays). Similarly, 
John finds an outlet for his natural right to work 
by agreement with a particular employer. 

Now John has his labor to offer, the prospective 
employer has his money to give for it, and the two 
come together to strike a fair bargain. John’s labor 
is not, of course, a mere commodity like pig-iron to 
be ht and sold in the lowest competitive mar- 

Q “Tabor has two aspects, one personal, the 
social. Since he has no means of supporting 
himself and his family except by his labor, he is 
entitled to demand in the contract a wage sufficient 
for his and his family’s reasonable needs. Further- 
more, the question of the common good is inti- 
mately connected with John’s labor, and it must be 
given full attention. Wages that are too low, wages 
that represent nothing but the power of an em- 
ployer to force his will upon John, thus destroying 
his right to contract freely, must be absolutely ruled 
out, not only in justice to John, but also in fairness 
to the community. For a state composed of wage- 


slaves and unjust masters is a state in which vice 
and disorder will flourish. 

Let it be supposed, then, that a just contract has 
been made. What right has John acquired to his 
job? Does he now own it, in the sense that it is 
his property? 

The job is most certainly not his property. But 
it does not follow that he has no rights relative to 
the job. He has all the rights which follow from 
the explicit terms of the contract, and from terms 
which are contained in it implicitly. 

As to the rights explicitly stated in the contract, 
controversy rarely arises. The same cannot be said 
of the rights which flow from the implicit terms 
of the contract. Probably the strikers in the auto- 
mobile industry were never allowed to exercise 
their right to enter into a true contract, but they 
appear to assert the possession of certain sweeping 
rights as the result of their employment, what- 
ever the terms, by the companies. Thus Mr. Martin 
is quoted as saying that the strikers did not seize 
the belongings of the Chrysler corporation, but 
merely asserted their property right over their jobs 
and over what because of their jobs belonged to 
them. When the strikers occupied the factories and 
took possession of the corporation’s machinery and 
private records, no injustice, argues Mr. Martin, 
was done the corporation. It lost no property, even 
temporarily, since what it appeared to lose belonged 
to the strikers. 

It is difficult to take these statements seriously. 
Whatever the rights which belong to an employe 
by the implicit terms of his contract, no employer 
can be supposed to concede “rights” so sweeping 
that they deprive him of ownership of his property. 
Such “rights” cannot be implicit, for they are rec- 
ognized neither by the law nor by the generality 
of employers and workers. 

In engaging an employe, the employer assumes 
that he will work on the premises with tools and 
machinery supplied him. It cannot possibly be as- 
sumed that the employer intends to cede his owner- 
ship of the buildings or of the machinery, still less 
of his books and records, to any employe or to all 
of them. They remain strictly his property. They 
are his so completely that he may without injustice 
sell them to another manufacturer, or close his 
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business and retire. It is true that in abruptly ter- 
minating his contract he might offend against char- 
ity (as the worker might by similar action), but 
what we are here examining is the right in justice 
claimed by Mr. Martin. 

It is not true, however, and cannot possibly be 
maintained, that in case of differences between em- 
ployer and employes, the latter may seize the em- 
ployer’s property, and then justify themselves by 
the assertion that the employer has no property, 
nor is it true that they may hold it “temporarily” 
against his will. From whatever angle they are 
viewed Mr. Martin’s claims to property rights not 
only in jobs but in the employer’s plants and equip- 
ment, are wholly untenable. Labor will set itself 
back fifty years if it allows itself to be deluded by so 
preposterous a philosophy. 

Recently some statements made by James M. 
Landis, an Administration adviser, in an address 
at Washington, have been cited to show that if 
the “sit-down” strike is not proper, it ought to be, 
and probably soon will be. It seems to me that Mr. 
Landis’s case has been badly misunderstood. What 
he said was, in substance, that all property has or 
may have an aspect which affects it with a com- 
munity interest. That view is by no means new. 
It was a commonplace when more than forty years 
ago Leo XIII appealed to it in his Encyclical on 
The Condition of the Working Classes. As Pius XI 
wrote six years ago in his Encyclical On the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order no Catholic authority 
has ever denied or even questioned “the two-fold 
aspect of ownership which is individual or social, 
accordingly, as it regards individuals or concerns 
the common good.” It is not only the right of the 
state, but the solemn duty of the state, to regulate 
the use of property, always having in mind the pre- 
cepts of the natural and the Divine laws. Hence the 
state may “in view of the common good specify 
more accurately what is licit and what is illicit for 
property owners in the use of their property.” 

It must be remembered, however, that “the state 
may not discharge this duty in an arbitrary man- 
ner.” While it may and should regulate the use of 
property, as the common good demands, the natural 
law forbids it to destroy man’s right to possess 
property as his own. For, writes Pius XI, quoting 
Leo XIII, “the right to possess private property 
is derived from nature, not from man; and the 
state has by no means the right to abolish it, but 
only to control its use and bring it in harmony with 
the interests of the common good.” 

If what Mr. Landis said is interpreted as mean- 
ing that at some future time the state may legislate 
“more specifically,” to quote Leo XIII, in reference 
to the use which an owner may make of his pos- 
sessions, no fault can be found with him. But all 
Catholics and all who pray for the establishment 
of social justice will pray that the state act speed- 
ily. Men goaded by injustice cannot be excused 
when they in turn violate justice. But they can be 
understood, and they can be helped. 

As we pointed out at the beginning of the strikes 
in the automobile industry, it was clear that the 
workers had been subjected to treatment that was 
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cruel and unjust. We point out now that not by one 
act has the legislature of Michigan moved to end 
this reign of cruelty and injustice. Committees and 
conferences are now at work, and some of them 
have struck treaties which will end these industrial 
wars for one year. At the end of that time, as far 
as any means provided by the State of Michigan 
are concerned, the industrial wars will begin again. 
Are we to have in the States one war after another, 
ended by private compacts which win for the work- 
er some temporary respect for his rights, but leave 
him, as far as the State is concerned, with no 
guarantee that they will be forever respected? 

It is wholly within the power of the Michigan 
legislature to legislate “more specifically” for the 
benefit of the wage-earner. Since the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Washington minimum- 
wage law for women, it is at least probable, and 
in my opinion reasonably certain, that it can legis- 
late for a minimum wage for men. Through its 
police powers, it can ban long hours and the inhu- 
man “speed-up system” which breaks down the 
health of the strongest worker. When we set our- 
selves to guarantee the least of the real rights of 
the wage-earner and to protect them with all the 
power and authority of the State, we shall hear 
little of claims for rights that do not exist. But not 
before. 


THAT SUPREME COURT “VETO” 


IN a syndicated article, Raymond Clapper makes 
his own the ancient fable that the Supreme Court 
has a veto over legislation. He complains, more- 
over, that too long a time intervenes between the 
enactment of legislation and the final “veto” or 
approval of the Supreme Court. The Government 
should not be obliged to wait for years “to know 
whether it is trying to enforce a law that is going 
to be repealed as soon as the Court gets a whack 
at it.” 

It may console Mr. Clapper to know that the 
Government is not “obliged to wait.” It can enforce 
an Act as soon as the President signs it, and keep 
on enforcing it, and the Court will remain silent. 
Acts of Congress are none of the Court’s business. 
It will never speak even to question them. 

As the Government enforces the law, however, 
it may happen that a citizen will complain that one 
or other of his constitutional rights has been 
crimped or destroyed. To this complaint, the Court 
will listen. While it is not interested in laws passed 
by Congress, it is deeply interested in the protec- 
tion of constitutional rights. Looking to the Con- 
stitution, it will decide that the petitioner’s rights 
have been hurt, or that they have not been hurt. 
That is all there is to this pother over the “veto” 
and “repeal” by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Clapper cannot answer a letter he has never 
received, and the Supreme Court cannot rule on 
a case not before it. If a particular case does not 
come before it until after many years the fault is 
not the Court’s. It may be the fault of Administra- 
tions fighting to keep it out of the court. P.L.B. 











In answer to 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON THE SPANISH SITUATION 


THE EDITOR 














EVERY resource of propaganda has been employed 
to create the impression that Catholic opinion is 
divided as to sympathy with one or the other side 
in the Spanish Civil War. The Valencia and Catalan 
bureaus of publicity have searched out every Span- 
ish priest and every prominent Catholic lay Span- 
iard who is in any way in favor of the Leftist 
regime. They have reported not more than a dozen 
or two. They have not discovered one Spanish Bish- 
op who has ever said one word in favor of the self- 
denominated Loyalist, and scarcely a priest of any 
prominence or authority who could approve of the 
present Valencia regime. The purpose of the propa- 
gandists was that of nourishing sympathy for the 
Communist Government and that of arousing hos- 
tility toward the Nationalist movement led by Gen- 
eral Franco. They sought to split the corporate 
influence of Catholicism. To our dismay added to 
our sorrow, the editors of the Commonweal appear 
to have fallen into the snares of the propagandists. 

Not infrequently, responsible American Catho- 
lics have stated that both sides in the deplorable 
situation in Spain were blameworthy. But they 
have always added in the same breath that if 
choice had to be made, their only choice was that of 
the Nationalists. Their attitude was intelligent and 
intelligible. Most American Catholic spokesmen, 
however, have declared themselves uncompromis- 
ingly against the Leftist junta, now established in 
Valencia, and against the Communist-controlled 
Government of Barcelona. They may not have ac- 
cepted in its totality the side of Nationalist Spain, 
but they have unequivocally defended the right of 
Nationalist Spain to assert its claims, and, with 
very few exceptions, have admitted the justice of 
a recourse to arms. 

Catholic periodicals in France, with the excep- 
tion of a few terrorized by the Hitler fear, every 
major Catholic paper in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and every Catholic publication in the United States 
—with the exception of the Commonweal and one 
or two minor sheets—have put their faith in the 
Nationalist movement as against the Communist 
aggression in Spain. In the Commonweal for April 
2, George N. Shuster has, to our mind, abandoned 
the somewhat neutral policy heretofore followed 
and has drawn up an indictment of the Nationalists. 


The Commonweal seems of necessity bound to 
follow Some Reflections on Spain by further re- 
flections which shall bring before the tribunal of 
its readers the case against the Largo Caballero 
regime. The Editor of the Commonweal, apparently, 
concurs in this view for he makes a most telling 
reservation on Mr. Shuster’s article: “I believe facts 
are producible which prove that Communism and 
Anarchism played a far greater part in provoking 
the revolt led by General Franco than his (Mr. 
Shuster’s) article shows, and that the anti-religious 
character of the Communist and Anarchist influ- 
ence had definitely declared itself long before the 
revolt began.” We would ask Mr. Shuster to pre- 
sent these producible facts, that the record may be 
balanced. 

Mr. Shuster’s Reflections on Spain contains a few 
statements with which we agree. There is certainly 
a perilous unsettlement in the whole of Europe. 
One must not take the Spanish situation lightly. 
Passing over the insinuations in his analysis of the 
conflict, we would agree with his presentation of 
the facts. Our fullest agreement with him is in his 
first sentence when he admits: “I know very little 
about Spain.” 

He knows a tremendous amount about Germany 
and about France. His many books and articles on 
these countries have won our highest respect. But 
he has misinterpreted Spain through Germany. He 
has, I would judge, arrayed himself against Franco 
because Hitler has arrayed himself with Franco. 
He has joined with Esprit and the small French 
group against Franco because Esprit is anti-Hitler. 
It makes a poor impression on me to have him infer 
that we believe that “the person who set the wheels 
to grinding out propaganda for Franco as the 
savior of religion and culture was that eminent de- 
fender of the Faith, Dr. Goebbels.” It makes a poor- 
er impression to read him saying that Mussolini 
struck the bargain with Franco which started the 
Insurgent uprising. It is wildly intemperate to sup- 
pose that Rosenberg “feels it his duty to sacrifice 
men and money in order to save” the Catholic 
Church in Spain. 

The Civil War in Spain cannot be considered by 
itself, without reference to Germany and Italy; I 
freely grant that to Mr. Shuster. But can Mr. 
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Shuster consider it, as he does in his article, with- 
out reference to Russia and France? Furthermore, 
cannot Mr. Shuster inquire into the purely Spanish 
sequence of events, say from February to July, 
1936, cannot he regard Spaniards as Spaniards? 

There are three rather abysmal lacks of knowl- 
edge, or of orientation, in the Reflections of Mr. 
Shuster. The first concerns the Catholic Church. 
In a vague sort of expression, he implies that the 
Church in Spain has been at fault. Honestly and 
explicitly, let us grant that it has. Communists and 
Leftists and all anti-Catholics are shouting the in- 
iquities of the Catholic Church. Mr. Shuster whis- 
pers his agreement with them. But, granted that 
the Catholic Church, during the nineteenth century 
was too closely linked with an oppressive aristoc- 
racy, granted that it did not sufficiently concern 
itself with the lower classes in the twentieth cen- 
tury, what is the conclusion as regards the present 
Civil War? Nothing more than that the Church 
was as it was, an historical fact. Nothing more than 
that a certain section of the people became anti- 
clerical and anti-religious, and were, therefore, ca- 
pable of accepting Communistic propaganda and 
of committing Anarchistic atrocities. The charges 
against the Church do not prove that Franco and 
the Nationalists are worthy of excoriation. They 
do not prove that the Church in Spain, in the event 
of Franco’s triumph, will oppress the proletariat 
and become fabulously wealthy. 

In the matter of the Basques, Mr. Shuster has 
read only headlines, and those not the true an- 
nouncements. The Basque question is multiple, and 
complex forces are dividing the Basque peoples. 
Let Mr. Shuster read the Basque bishops’ pastoral, 
let him read Cardinal Goma’s appeal. Let him, 
if their authority does not satisfy him, examine 
the history of the Basque question, and find out 
clearly who are the Basque Nationalists. He will 
discover that the Basque Nationalists do not, and 
have not, represented the Basque peoples. With 
fuller knowledge he could not write: “If we elected 
to stand anywhere in this terrible struggle it would 
be with the people who have defended Bilbao and 
Irun.” 

The third point of major misinterpretation is that 
of the attitude of the Holy Father. When the Pope 
expresses universal charity toward all men, and 
covers all with his love, and beckons them back to 
the sheepfold, he does not thereby ally himself with 
all men in their errors. His Holiness, as was his 
duty, offered pardon to the straying sheep; he does 
not thereby stray with them. His Holiness offers 
forgiveness; he does not therefore join himself in 
their crime. 

It is a perversion of truth to state: “The Pope 
wanted Catholic neutrality in Spain.” Imagine the 
Pope who has so continuously roused the Christian 
world against Communism, in encyclicals, allocu- 
tions and private addresses, being neutral on the 
question of the most serious Communistic aggres- 
sion of the day. It is a perversion of interpretation 
to declare: “If his (the Pope’s) allocutions mean 
anything, it is this: the Church, fully aware that the 
background of the Spanish conflict is the assump- 
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tion that religion must be saved by Fascism, warns 
the faithful against falling into this trap.” No, re- 
ligion need not be saved by Fascism, but religion 
must not be destroyed by Communism. But Mr. 
Shuster is more terribly swayed by the possibilities 
of a future Franco victory than by the bloody facts 
of a current Communistic tyranny. 

It is well for Mr. Shuster to counsel his readers 
that Spanish Catholics should do “better to suffer 
than to do evil.” But he must be sure, first, that 
the Spanish Catholics are doing evil, and then, that 
the evil they suffer is one that Christ would com- 
mand them to suffer. 

To return to one of my earlier comments, I be- 
lieve that Mr. Shuster’s stand against Nazism and 
Fascism is to be commended. But I rather believe 
that his preoccupation with them is clouding his 
vision of that other more dangerous form of the 
totalitarian state, Moscowism. But why does he 
assume, and rabidly, that General Franco is a Fas- 
cist, and committed to Fascism? Franco never was 
a Fascist, and I judge that he never will be. It is 
true that Fascists have submitted to his leadership 
as a component part of his army, but so have Mon- 
archists, and so have Republicans, and so have the 
Centrists, and so have the peasants, and so have 
all Spaniards except the minority groups composed 
of Communists, Syndicalists, Anarchists and the 
industrial proletariat. 

Does Mr. Shuster, reflecting on Spain, believe 
that Largo Caballero and the Valencia junta, if 
and when they are victorious, will inaugurate a 
beneficent and progressive social order? No state- 
ment of theirs since the victory of the Frente Popu- 
lar in February, 1936, and no act of theirs, in legis- 
lation, in administration of the Government, in the 
causes leading up to the war would indicate that 
such is their purpose. All answers to the question- 
naires addressed to Valencia in regard to the future 
government of Spain have been evasive. Only this 
we know: Caballero has stated that he will intro- 
duce a social order modeled on Moscow. But what 
of General Franco? He has answered honestly and 
competently, and Mr. Shuster has read his answers. 
Yet he says: “To those who believe that General 
Franco will inaugurate a beneficent and progressive 
social order I shall reply very simply that yester- 
day was not my natal morn.” If Franco doesn’t, 
will Caballero? If neither, what then? 

It is with regret that we must differ so gravely 
with the Commonweal and with its distinguished 
Managing Editor. But Some Reflections on Spain is 
of such a nature and carries with it such serious 
consequences that it cannot be passed by in silence. 
It will be ammunition for all the Communistically 
controlled organizations in this country. It will be 
quoted with approval by the anti-Catholic orators. 

With the Commonweal, AMERICA joins in de- 
ploring the Civil War, in condemning the excesses 
committed by Left and Right, in fearing for the 
future of Spain and of Europe. There cannot but 
be a military dictatorship when the war ends, fol- 
lowed by some form of authoritarian state. We 
pray God that Caballero, or one like him, be not the 
dictator. 
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PRESENT EXISTENCE 
RECKONS WITH FUTURE REALITY 


IF you wish to remove peelings from boiled pota- 
toes, and mash them in one operation, David Sud- 
deth, an eight-year-old inventor of Fairfield, Iowa, 
will show you how. He has also invented a window 
washer that cleans both panes at the same time, 
mastered simple piano minuets at the age of two, 
composed an opera when three years old, and gave 
a violin recital, after a few lessons, at four. He 
passed the lower grades of school in a few weeks, 
and now has lectured on his inventions before the 
National Inventors Congress in Chicago. 

Is this infant’s genius the foundation of a great 
lifelong development, or is it a mere abortion? 
Time alone will hold the answer. 

In the existential philosophy of Heidegger, a man 
is only free when he acts in full conscious relation 
to all his future time. If he ignores the things that 
are certain to happen to him, he is not free. He 
thinks he is free, but he is only fooling himself. 

He must also take into consideration the things 
which are certain to happen to him, or are likely 
to occur, if certain conditions are fulfilled, if he 
wants to be truly free. 

The most existential thing you can do, I imagine, 
is to ride in an airplane. At least you feel more 
vividly when thus traveling how little lies between 
your existence and your non-existence. Your non- 
existence can occur in so many quick and unex- 
pected ways. And you will probably feel a bushel- 
measure more existential after this recent tragic 
air crash near Pittsburgh, when every one of the 
ten existences that the ship was carrying was 
snuffed out as you bat junebugs which sail in 
through a country window of a summer night. 

When the steward, or the stewardess to make 
it less disturbing, gently requests you to strap 
yourself to your chair before the plane starts to 
soar, it gives you that existential feeling. Some 
people get it quite strongly. (I was going to say 
definitely, but this is one of Mr. Funk’s to-be- 
ostracized words.) Yet the strap, in the Heidegger 
theory, gives you freedom. In adjusting it, you are 
acting in view of what future time will bring forth, 
which is that you have to come to earth again, 
and what it may or could bring forth, which is that 
the ship might do a little inconvenient bouncing 
over the terra firma. 

In point of fact, it has very recently saved a 
passenger’s life. When others were bounced to their 
destruction, he was merely upset, and remained 
unscathed. 

Mrs. Simpson, undoubtedly, has a pleasant con- 
sciousness of freedom, since she is acting in view 
of what is hoped by her to occur on April 27. But, 


says Dr. Heidegger, to be truly free you must act 
in view of the one thing that is certain to happen 
to your existence, which is death. You are only 
free when you have made death, with all that death 
implies, an element in your choice. 

When those parents and pupils and teachers were 
gathered in that consolidated schoolhouse in New 
London, Texas, they were subjectively free as air: 
not a care on their minds. Yet in the Heidegger 
doctrine they were unfree, since they had neglected 
to take into consideration the possibility of such 
a sudden termination to their lives as occurred a 
few minutes later. If such a possibility had even 
remotely crossed their minds, their free choice 
would have been totally different, and they would 
have rushed at once into the open. 

Not that we are to purchase a miserable sort of 
freedom by tormenting ourselves with everything 
that might possibly happen to us; but that we need 
to consider some of the seriously likely or possible 
things if we sincerely claim to be regulating our 
own lives. 

For this reason, I cannot find liberation in com- 
plete pacifism. I agree that a just war between any 
of the great Powers is practically impossible under 
modern conditions of frightfulness and propaganda. 
But this fact does not settle all your choices, be- 
cause future time can bring forth other things than 
mere wars between established sovereign Powers. 
Says Christopher Dawson, in the Colosseum for 
March: 

If there is a great European war in the near 
future it will not be a capitalist war for markets, 
but a war of creeds for the possession of men’s 
minds. And each side will be firmly convinced of 
the justice of its cause. The Fascist Powers will 
believe that they are defending Christendom and 
European culture against Communist atheism, while 
the democratic and Socialist states will believe that 
they are defending justice and peace against milli- 
tarist and capitalist tyranny. 


Says the Osservatore Romano, and Dawson ap- 
proves of the phrase, we are veering to international 
civil war. “In this phase, the war-makers will not 
be capitalists and armament manufacturers, but 
the idealists and propagandists, and principles will 
be as important as poison gas.” 

In certain parts of the world things arrived at 
the point where the only practical choice for decent 
men was between Communism and some sort of 
Fascism. In this country we have not yet arrived 
at this point, and please God we never shall. But 
if men of right reason do their part, if we are blind 
to real ties, if we allow propaganda of any sort to 
blind us, and forget any Christian principles, we 
shall be confronted with such a terrible choice. Let 
us strap ourselves to some plain truths before the 
crash comes which will destroy us. 

THE PILGRIM. 
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THE END OF ADKINS 


THOSE of us who for fourteen years have chafed 
and fretted under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital have at last 
been furnished with balm for our lesions. By its 
decision upholding the Washingten minimum-wage 
law for women, the Court has opened to the States 
a wide field of activity which should never have 
been closed. 

The principle adopted by the Court is that free- 
dom of contract, like liberty itself, may be sub- 
jected to restraints in the interests of the com- 
mon good. “Liberty implies the absence of arbitrary 
restraint, not immunity from reasonable regula- 
tions and prohibitions imposed in the interests of 
the community.” Similarly, “freedom of contract” 
may be qualified when a real public good is at stake. 
In the case under review, the State of Washington 
claimed that a minimum-wage law for women was 
a proper protection against an evil which menaced 
the health, safety, morals and welfare of the 
people, and especially of women workers, and was 
not in any true sense a violation of the “due proc- 
ess” guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The Supreme Court of the State upheld the law, 
and in an opinion read by Chief Justice Hughes, 
the Supreme Court of the United States over-ruled 
the conclusions in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 
and affirmed the judgment of the Washington State 
courts. 

The results of this decision are far-reaching. As 
a vigorous assertion of the police powers of the 
several States, it creates for the legislatures in- 
numerable opportunities which can be utilized for 
improving the condition of the wage-earner. It is 
true that the case before the Court was a minimum- 
wage law for women only, but it is no improper 
extension of the decision to suggest that the prin- 
ciples stated by the Court justify not only mini- 
mum-wage legislation for all workers, but a degree 
of authority over employers which the States in 
general have hesitated to exercise. ““What can be 
closer to the public interest,” asked the Chief Jus- 
tice, “than the health of women and their pro- 
tection from unscrupulous and over-reaching em- 
ployers?” Positing this question, the Court ruled 
that the requirement by the State of a minimum 
wage was certainly an admissible means to a legiti- 
mate end. 

With equal truth can it be argued that the pay- 
ment of less than a living-wage to any employe is 
the act of an unscrupulous and over-reaching em- 
ployer who should be sternly checked by the State. 
The exploitation of women workers may be more 
shocking to our sensibilities than a similar tyranny 
over men, but the latter may be even more hurtful 
to the common good, if for no other reason because 
it is more extensive. In this reversal by the Court 
of a decision that should never have been made, 
new opportunities for social and economic recon- 
struction are placed before the States. We pray 
that full advantage will be taken of them by all 
our legislatures. 
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EDITOR 
SSS 


PLUNDER 


WHAT does Washington mean by its eternal praise 
of the civil-service system? As the record discloses, 
absolutely nothing. For four long years Congress 
has overlooked no opportunity to weaken the sys- 
tem which gives no man an appointment unless his 
ability has been established by open competitive 
examination. Three weeks after the President asked 
Congress to extend the civil-service system, Con- 
gress passed the Johnson-Warren bill exempting all 
employes connected with the crop-production plan 
from civil-service requirements. Must all jobs be 
plunder for politicians? 


JUSTICE, CHARITY AN 


WE have read with enthusiasm the complete 
text of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on Com- 
munism. It can be stated that the Encyclical 
will rank with the Leonine Encyclical on Labor 
and the Encyclical issued by the Holy Father 
nearly six years ago. Once more the solicitude 
of the Roman Pontiff not only for the sheep 
that are in the fold, but for the sheep that have 
gone astray is made manifest to the world. 

Most opportune is the warning which comes 
from Rome. The world still suffers from the 
effects of the economic depression, and every- 
where the lot of wage-earners is difficult. In 
some parts of our own country, the future of 
the wage-earner is still as uncertain as it was 
when we were swinging into the depression’s 
deepest trough. Even worse, of course, is the 
plight in which our millions of unemployed find 
themselves. Most of these men and women are 
simply living from hand to mouth, depending 
upon a dole. Happy days may be here again, but 
they have dawned only for the privileged few. 
The majority of wage-earners, and of our 
people who would count themselves happy if 
they could earn a wage, live in circumstances 
which are far removed from happiness and 
content. 

Easily are men led away from orderly paths 
when the present is dark and the future seems 
hopeless. It is a tribute to the good sense of our 
people that under trying circumstances they 
have yielded so little to Communism, with its 
gospel of false liberty and delusive security. 
Everywhere, as Pius XI observes, “the Com- 
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ORIALS 
a 


LAGGING SHEEP 


RECENTLY the Holy Father wrote that “even in 
Catholic countries there are still too many who 
are Catholics hardly more than in name.” The 
Pontiff had in mind men who set justice and charity 
at naught, and yet claim to be “good” Catholics. 
We have a tribe in this country who do not go 
quite so far in violating the law. There is at least 
one law, that of receiving Holy Communion during 
the Paschal time, which they generally obey, albeit 
with many groanings. For the benefit of these lag- 
ging sheep, these Easter Catholics, we note that 
the Paschal time expires on May 23. 


ITY AND COMMUNISM 


munists take advantage of the present world- 
wide economic crisis to draw into the sphere 
of their influence even those sections of the 
populace which on principle reject all forms of 
materialism and terrorism.” The campaign has 
been carried on vigorously in the United States, 
and it has made thousands of converts. While 
we thank God that the destruction has not been 
worse, we must take means to reclaim those 
who have been led astray, and to strengthen 
our forces against the attack that is ceaselessly 
made by Communism. Undoubtedly, the best 
means of beating back the attacks of the Com- 
munist is an earnest attempt to remove the 
evils under which so many of our wage-earrers 
are condemned to an existence which hardly 
differs in its effects from that of chattel slavery. 

The Church, as the Holy Father, repeating 
the words of Leo XIII, insists, is by no means 
indifferent to the lot of the oppressed. She 
earnestly desires that every worker shall have 
“a wage sufficient for himself and his family,” 
a wage that will safeguard “even in labor his 
lofty dignity as a man and as a child of God.” 
She calls upon the state, moreover, to adopt 
every means of establishing a social and eco- 
nomic status which will give every sober and 
industrious worker opportunities of bettering 
his condition. Where the Communist preaches 
violence and an illusive liberty, the Church 
counsels justice and charity as the foundation 
stones of a world in which all men may live in 
— with their great dignity as children of 
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FEDERAL YOUTH CONTROL 


FOR nearly thirteen years the so-called Child La- 
bor Amendment has been before the States. Thirty- 
eight States have rejected it at various times, but 
a well-trained lobby operating throughout the coun- 
try has managed to change some of these rejections 
into approvals. Under our system it would appear 
that while a State may reconsider its rejection of 
an Amendment, it may not rescind an approval. At 
present twenty-eight States have accepted the 
Amendment, but it is admitted, even by supporters 
of the measure, that to secure adoption by eight 
more States will prove an exceedingly difficult task. 

The fundamental and incurable fault of this 
Amendment is its untruthfulness. It is untruthful 
in its definition of “child,” untruthful in striving 
to hide the fact that it will put some 40,000,000 
young Americans under the control of a political 
bloc in Congress, and untruthful in its attempt to 
convey the impression that child-slavery exists in 
all the States. We do not question the motives of 
many of the supporters of the Amendment, but it 
is quite impossible to maintain that young people 
who have passed their seventeenth birthdays are 
“children,” or that child-labor of a hurtful type 
is widespread in the United States, or that the 
wording does not give Congress a control of child- 
hood which invades, and in its extreme form will 
destroy, parental rights. Substantially the Amend- 
ment is not a plan to eliminate the commercial ex- 
ploitation of children, but a measure carefully 
drawn up to establish Federal youth control. 

Within the last few weeks two substitute Amend- 
ments have been submitted for action by Congress. 
In the first, Senator Borah retains the old objec- 
tionable plan vesting Congress with “power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit,” but he reduces the age from 
eighteen to fourteen years. In the second, Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, proposes to authorize 
Congress “to limit and prohibit the labor for hire 
of persons under sixteen years of age.” 

Senator Borah’s Amendment is an improvement 
on the old model to the extent that it lowers the 
age to fourteen years. In every other respect it is 
fully as objectionable as the original Amendment. 
If we think it improper to submit to Congress the 
control of all our young people, we must likewise 
think it improper to restrict that control to our 
children. In fact, a control which centers on chil- 
dren might easily become more objectionable than 
a control which is spread over a larger group. It 
is reasonable to assume that problems affecting 
our boys and girls can be better met by local action 
than by Congress. Once Congress is authorized not 
only to limit and to prohibit but also to “regulate” 
the “labor” of children, we begin a policy which 
will seriously interfere with parental and State 
rights. 

Senator Vandenberg’s Amendment is less ob- 
jectionable, and had it been proposed thirteen years 
ago, it would probably have been adopted. Senator 
Vandenberg distinguishes, as Senator Borah does 
not, between child-labor that is useful and indeed 
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necessary in the development of character, and 
commercialized child-labor. The modification “for 
hire” was suggested years ago when the original 
Amendment was still in committee, but every at- 
tempt to limit the huge grant of power which the 
Amendment conveyed was beaten back. Senator 
Vandenberg further omits the word “regulate,” 
which, because of its vagueness, would have opened 
the door to great abuses. 

In discussing these Amendments, let us be realis- 
tic. No power should be conceded the Government, 
beyond what is necessary for its proper function- 
ing. We deny that child-labor is an evil so wide- 
spread and so deep-rooted that it can be removed 
only by act of the Federal Government. Child-labor 
of a hurtful type has steadily declined in this coun- 
try for more than fifty years. What is left of it 
can easily be dealt with by the respective States, or 
if we simply must have Federal action, by legisla- 
tion based on the principle of the Ashurst-Sumners 
Act. There is, then, no reason whatever for de- 
manding a change in the fundamental law through 
an Amendment. 

Were we forced to choose, we should take Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s Amendment as the least ob- 
jectionable of a trio of evils. In no other sense could 
we even tolerate it. But we decline to be forced. 
As long as the States and Congress have power to 
take appropriate action, no Amendment is needed. 
And Congress and the States have that power. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


EASE-LOVING is the phrase applied by an East- 
ern educator to our boys and girls at college. Speak- 
ing out of the experience of many years, Dr. John 
L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent of schools in 
New York, gives us in his annual report the real 
reason why Latin and Greek are no longer in honor 
in the American high school and college. “They are 
demandful subjects,” writes Dr. Tildsley, “and the 
boys and girls are ease-loving.” 

Of course, the reasons for dropping Latin and 
Greek from our schools were and are as plentiful 
as blackberries. Chief among them was the charge 
that Latin and Greek had little or no value in pre- 
paring our young people to meet the demands of 
“a new world and a changing social order.” They 
lacked the character-forming power and the sub- 
stance of such subjects as textiles and tap-dancing. 

It seems to us that this world bristles with dif- 
ficulties for the young man or woman who leaves 
high school or college. They are difficulties that 
cannot be dodged. They must be met squarely. But 
to meet a difficulty face to face, to study it, and 
to find ways and means of solving it, calls for cour- 
age and hard work. And it does not seem to us that 
a course at high school or college which permits 
and even encourages the pupil to take a course be- 
cause it is “easy,” prepares him “to meet the de- 
mands of a new world and a changing order.” 

Latin and Greek were not dropped from the 
curriculum because they failed to develop the pupil 
and to prepare him, in the best sense, for life. They 
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were dropped because in pursuance of our absurd 
doctrine of democracy in education, we were 


obliged to arrange high-school and college courses 
for boys and girls who either could not or would 
not work. No cloud of phrases thrown out by our 
so-called educators can obscure that truth. 

Our boys and girls are not to be blamed. The 
guilt of this treason to all true ideals in education 
must be laid at the doors of Eliot, Dewey and their 
deluded followers. No man can play his part in life 
without courage and the ability to work hard. Our 
schools train up a generation taught to believe that 
courage and hard work are outmoded virtues. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


WELL might we call the second Sunday after East- 
er “Mercy Sunday,” for all through the Mass of the 
day we find reminders of His mercy exceeding 
great. In the Introit, we are told, in the words of 
the thirty-second Psalm, “the earth is full of the 
mercy of the Lord, alleluia.” The Prayer recalls a 
fallen world raised up by the sufferings of Our 
Lord Who has snatched us from death, and we beg 
that we who have been redeemed may enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness. In the Epistle Saint Peter tells 
us that we who were as sheep going astray are now 
guarded by Him Who js the shepherd of our souls. 

The idea of the Messias as a shepherd of His 
people had long been familiar to the Jews. Hence 
the common people probably heard with gladness 
the words recorded in the Gospel for tomorrow, 
which is taken from the tenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to Saint John. It is equally probable 
that they were not heard with the same gladness 
by the Pharisees to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Our Lord begins by telling them that He 
is the good shepherd, and taen goes on to describe 
the qualities of love, watchfulness and knowledge 
of his sheep which a good shepherd should pos- 
sess. He will lead his flock and defend it against all 
enemies; but I, thesGood Shepherd Who speak to 
you, will lay down My life for My flock. 

Quite commonly the flock to which Our Divine 
Lord refers is interpreted as meaning the members 
of His Church. Our Lord came to save all men; 
hence there is no human being for whom there is 
not a place in His flock. Unfortunately, some men 
refuse to listen to His voice, and stray out into the 
desert. He is mindful of these wilful sheep. ‘““Them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” For 
this work He came down from Heaven, and in this 
work He labors without ending. 

Perhaps we who by His mercy have never been 
outside His flock, fail in consideration for these 
wandering sheep. It is primarily the work of our 
bishops and priests to help Him in bringing them 
into the fold, but in some degree it is also the work 
of every Christian. We are not called upon to 
preach our religion, but to live it. If we live it, we 
shall preach a sermon better than we know, for our 
lives will be a voice that will call many into the one 
true fold of Christ. 
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AT Home. Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, accompanied by Lady Tweedsmuir, 
arrived in Washington for a two-day visit to the 
White House. . . . Senator Gerald P. Nye, and Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish, Jr. introduced into the 
Senate and the House respectively a resolution 
prohibiting export of arms or implements of war 
from the United States to anyone except a nation 
on the American continent warring against a non- 
American State. The resolution would prohibit these 
exports even in time of peace. . . . President Roose- 
velt indicated that the Court decision validating 
the Washington Minimum Wage Law notwithstand- 
ing, he intended to seek Federal legislation fixing 
minimum wages. He intimated he felt such fixing 
should be a national undertaking, that he regarded 
State legislation alone as inadequate to deal with 
the problem. . . . Senator Capper of Kansas intro- 
duced a bill providing for the appointment of public 
defenders with the duty of aiding indigent persons 
brought to trial in Federal courts. . . . The Socialist 
party convention in Chicago, March 30, called upon 
the working class to support the Soviet Union in 
case of war. It also endorsed the C.I.O. . . . In the 
event of war, workingmen must “adopt our pro- 
gram of turning the war into an occasion for social 
revolution,” the convention declared. . . . Definite 
assurance that no new or increased taxes would 
be necessary at this session of Congress came from 
Senator Harrison and Representative Doughton, 
chairmen of the two committees responsible for 
Congressional tax legislation. . .. When the House 
Agricultural Committee struck from the Farm Ten- 
ancy Bill a section providing $50,000,000 a year to 
finance farmers seeking to own farms they now 
operate for others, President Poosevelt sustained 
his first major defeat of the present session of Con- 
gress. A majority on the Committee feared the 
“socialistic tendencies” of the measure, felt that 
land purchasing for benefit of farm tenants was 
not a function in which the Federal Government 
should engage. . . . On March 28, William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
branded the sit-down strike as illegal, and publicly 
disavowed it, warning labor that the new weapon 
would in the long run be injurious to its interests. 
Retorting, John L. Lewis referred to Green’s state- 
ment as “characteristically cowardly and contempt- 
ible.”. . . On March 29, Senator Vandenberg intro- 
duced a proposed child labor amendment to replace 
the one so often rejected during the last ten years. 
It read: “The Congress shall have power to limit 
and prohibit the labor for hire of persons under 16 
years of age.”. . . On March 25, the sit-down army 
of 6,000 paraded from eight Chrysler plants in 
Detroit, after leaders had spent hours persuading 
them to evacuate in accordance with the orders of 
John L. Lewis. Conferences between Lewis, Walter 


Chrysler, Governor Murphy and others continued, 
with no solution reached at time of going to press. 


HicH Court. On March 29, the Supreme Court 
declared constitutional by a five-to-four decision 
the Minimum Wages for Women Act of the State 
of Washington. Justice Roberts deserted the “‘con- 
servative” and joined the “liberal” group to account 
for the decision. With him, Justices Brandeis, Stone, 
Cardozo and Chief Justice Hughes joined in the 
majority verdict which legalized the twenty-four- 
year-old Washington statute, and reversed the basis 
upon which the New York Minimum Wage Law 
had been invalidated and similar statutes of fifteen 
other States placed in jeopardy last June. This 
basis was the decision in the Adkins case in which 
the Court invalidated a minimum wage law for 
women enacted by Congress for the District of 
Columbia. The decision was handed down in 1923. 
Reading the opinion Justice Hughes declared: “Our 
conclusion is that the case of Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital should be, and is overruled.” “What can 
be closer to public interest than the health of 
women and their protection from unscrupulous and 
overreaching employers?” the Court majority 
asked. The decision removes the “no-man’s land” 
in which neither State nor Federal Government 
can operate. ...On March 29, the Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the 
revised Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium 
Law, extending aid to bankrupt agricultural pro- 
prietors, offering them the same facilities provided 
for corporate reorganizations. . . . Also on March 
29, the Court upheld Section 2, Ninth, of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, requiring railroads to engage in 
collective bargaining with their employes. 


BATTLE STILL ON. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee continued its hearings on the President’s pro- 
posal to reorganize the Supreme Court. Opponents 
of the plan were given their sessions. President 
Harold Willis Dodds of Princeton University sug- 
gested that the plan be given to an independent 
commission for study and settlement “as remote 
as possible from the heat of political controversy.” 
Dr. Dodd characterized the plan as “a scheme by 
which he (the President) hopes to control the opin- 
ions of the court.” Dr. Dodd saw in the plan a peril 
similar to the rise of Nazism. . . . Prof. Griswold 
of Harvard Law School, formerly an Assistant At- 
torney General, laid most of the Administration’s 
trouble with the Court to poor drafting of legisla- 
tion by the Administration. . .. Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia spoke over a national network against 
the President’s plan. He referred to it as “the fright- 
ful suggestion from the White House,” as an at- 
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tempt “to replace representative government with 
an autocracy.” He declared: “Political Janizaries 
paid out of the Federal Treasury are parading the 
States in a desperate effort to influence the public 
against the Supreme Court. . . . State Rights are 
fast disappearing.”. . . Senator Robinson struck 
back at Glass, maintained the proposed legislation 
did not touch the power of the court. 


VATICAN. Easter Sunday, the Holy Father made 
his first pubiic appearance since he fell ill last De- 
cember, and greeted 250,000 persons jamming the 
huge interior of St. Peter’s and the immense square 
outside. From thousands of throats rose the heart- 
felt wish: “Viva il Papa.” As the Holy Father 
stepped out of the sedia gestatoria, he burst into 
tears. Later while imparting the blessing to urbi 
et orbi from the balcony to the throngs outside, 
tears coursed down his cheeks. “This apostolic and 
fatherly benediction which We impart from Our 
heart to the city and the world is also a sign of 
Our paternal gratitude for the prayers and spiritual 
offerings made for Us everywhere in this city and 
in the whole world,” he told the crowds below. .. . 
Pope Pius issued an Encyclical, dated March 28, 
to the Mexican Episcopacy. The Pontiff warmly 
praised the constancy of bishops, priests and faith- 
ful in Mexico in “resisting impositions of those who 
. . . delude themselves that they cannot carry out 
reforms for the people’s good except by combating 
the religion of the great majority.” The Holy Father 
urged a still greater sanctity upon clergy and peo- 
ple, and pleaded for cooperation of the laity with 
the hierarchy. He emphasized the necessity of a 
constantly improving education in the seminaries; 
praised American Bishops for providing a Mexican 
seminary in the United States. Quoting the example 
of “Our Lord Who lavished care on men’s bodies 
in order that He might reach their souls,” the Pon- 
tiff spoke of the promotion of justice and charity 
so that all may be assured that minimum of this 
world’s goods indispensable for human dignity. He 
pleaded that all students, but especially little chil- 
dren, be safeguarded against dangers to their faith, 
and spoke of the necessity of an integral Christian 
education. The Encyclical urged all Mexicans to 
obey the directions of the Holy See and the Bishops. 


SPAIN. Rumors of discontent and mutiny on both 
sides of the civil war persisted, but confirmation 
was not at hand. . . . Following their advance on 
the Guadalajara front, Leftist headquarters an- 
nounced further successes on the Cordoba sector, 
while the Nationalists reported successful encoun- 
ters with the Government troops at the northwest 
corner of Madrid. . . . General Franco’s press bu- 
reau asserted that 62,000 people were assassinated 
thus far in Madrid’s “Red terror.” He announced 
he had 35,000 photographs of these victims. In 
Valencia, 19,000 were slaughtered by the Leftists. 
The Norwegian Legation in Madrid was reported 
to have obtained a list of 22,000 names of per- 
sons butchered in the capital. . .. On the Saragossa 
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front in eastern Spain, General Franco’s army re- 
newed its thrusts. They were said to be about 125 
miles from Valencia after the last advance. .. . 
There were no religious ceremonies during Holy 
Week or on Easter in Madrid. In Salamanca, the 
Nationalist headquarters, the age-old services were 
held. The churches were filled; processions passed 
through the streets. On Holy Thursday, General 
Franco, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
visited seven churches before sundown. It was the 
first time in centuries that these traditional cus- 
toms were not to be seen in Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia and other cities held by the Red armies. 


GERMANY. The Nazi regime announced a new con- 
cept of property would be gradually brought into 
being based on occupational relationships as well 
as the old idea of blood relationships. There would 
thus be a revolutionary change in the process of 
inheritance. The old conception of the rights of 
parents over their children will also be supplanted, 
the announcement said. . . . Bishop Preysing, of 
Berlin, warned Catholics on Easter morning to be 
on their guard constantly, as “the State has con- 
demned our schools to gradual extinction.”. . . In 
Munich, Catholic pulpits admonished their flocks in 
the same tone. 98.6 per cent of Bavarian children 
were registered for the Nazi pagan schools, “Peo- 
ple say we of the church will be whipped, but I tell 
you it will be our adversaries who will be whipped,” 
one Bavarian prelate declared. Two Jesuit schools 
in Berlin were commanded by the Hitler regime to 
admit no further students. .. . A reconciliation was 
effected between Chancellor Hitler and General 
Erich Ludendorff, propagandist for the “new Ger- 
man God and faith.” 


ITALY. The Emperor Augustus’ altar of peace will 
be reconstructed, the Cabinet announced on March 
30. It will be a symbol of Rome’s regained glory. 
... Dino Alfieri, Minister of Press and Propaganda, 
announced that the turn of events had caused no 
perturbation in Italy; that casualties among the 
Italian volunteers in Spain were slight; that the 
Italian Government had no intention of sending the 
regular army or parts of it to Spain. . . . On March 
25, Italy and Yugoslavia signed a political and eco- 
nomic pact, guaranteeing their mutual frontiers, the 
status quo in the Adriatic for the next five years. 


FOOTNOTES. On March 29, the All-India Congress 
party announced it would not form Ministries in 
any of the six provinces in which it had won major- 
ities. Their attitude was causing concern in Eng- 
land. Fear that the new Constitution might be frus- 
trated and a movement for complete independence 
gain wider support, haunted Downing Street... . 
The Mexican Supreme Court on March 31 upheld 
a lower court which sentenced Father Francisco- 
Flores to prison for distributing the Bishops’ pas- 
toral against socialist education. . . . March 31, the 
Japanese Diet was dissolved, new elections called. 
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SUPREME COURT 


(Argument on President Roosevelt’s plan in regard 
to the Supreme Court has clarified the issues. The 
editors of AMERICA have expressed their opinions, 
clearly and definitely, and will continue to declare 
their conclusions. Those opposed to our policy, how- 
ever, must in fairness be allowed to present their 
views. Editor). 


EDITOR: Apropos A. J. Lynd’s letter and the 
Editor’s comment thereon (March 13) may I call 
attention to paragraph No. 2 of the comment in 
which the Editor says: 

The check on the Supreme Court is threefold: 

first, Article Six of the Constitution; second, 

the official oath taken by the justices; and 
third, the power of impeachment vested in the 

House and the Senate. 

Allow me to suggest that this statement seems 
quite unconvincing. 

1. The germane language of Section Six is: “This 
Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof. . . shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” 

Neither the Constitution nor the law can speak 
for itself. As Chief Justice Hughes has said, and 
as we all know, “The Constitution is what the Su- 
preme Court says it is” or more accurately it is 
what five-ninths of the Supreme Court say it is. 
Hence to say the Constitution is a check on the 
Court is equivalent to saying the Court is a check 
on itself. But the checks of the Constitution are 
always extraneous to the checkee; hence the Su- 
preme Court can not be a check on itself. 

Imagine, if you can, the Constitution making 
the President a check on himself or the Congress 
a check on itself! 

Again: As the Supreme Court speaks the last 
authoritative word on any matter before it and as 
no outsider knows what that word will be until it 
is made public by the Court, how can there be any 
check on its action? How can there be a check on 
a completed act? You can not check a murder al- 
ready committed. 

The members of the Supreme Court are quite 
human. They have modified former opinions and 
even over-ruled them. The Court, therefore, admits 
that it sometimes is wrong. But correcting a mis- 
take is not checking it. In a controversy between 
the Court and the Constitution the Court has the 
last word. It alone has the power to say what the 
Constitution is; hence the Constitution can not be 
a check on the Court. 

Under the existing system the mastery of the 
Court is so complete that, even though it made an 
absurd decision, that decision must stand until 
changed by the Court or by another Appomattox. 


2. The official oath of the Supreme Justice is not 
a check on the Court in a constitutional sense. At 
most it is only a moral check and not enforcible. 

All Federal officials take an oath to support the 
Constitution—presumably the Constitution as it is 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, although some 
of the Presidents insisted their official oath was 
to support the Constitution as they personally un- 
derstood it. 

This official oath does not reach prejudice, or 
strong inclination, or social and economic leanings 
or a wrong slant on existing conditions. The vic- 
tims of these defects would deny having them. 

As stated, constitutional checks are and must be 
extraneous to the checkee. The President by his 
veto power can check or restrain Congress. The 
Congress by a two-thirds vote has a counter-check 
on the President. The Senate has a check on Presi- 
dential appointments and treaties. The Supreme 
Court has a check on Congress and on the Presi- 
dent by declaring acts of Congress null and void— 
all checking others, not themselves. But no govern- 
mental function has a check on the Supreme Court. 

How could an extraneous check be applied to the 
Court? If the Constitution were a conscious thing, 
it would not know what it was on any given point 
till the Supreme Court told it. 

3. Impeachment is not a check. It applies only 
to individuals and deals only with high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and no one accuses any member of 
the Court of corrupt practices or motives. 

Federal justices of inferior jurisdiction have been 
impeached successfully, but only in cases where 
the judge acted alone and was individually responsi- 
ble for his judicial acts and conduct. 

The judge of the Supreme Court is only one- 
ninth of that body. He does not individually decide 
any cases. His act is mainly subjective. It would 
be very difficult to prove that he acted corruptly. 

Take the case of Mr. Justice Shiras, who in April, 
1895, voted that the income tax of that year was 
constitutional, and in the following month voted 
that the same law was unconstitutional without 
explaining his change of base. Such action might 
show that he was unfit for the supreme bench, but 
it would not constitute grounds for ousting him by 
impeachment. He had been duly nominated and 
duly confirmed, and could not be recalled or im- 
peached for incapacity or for any cause less than 
high crimes and misdemeanors. However illogical 
or stupid his reasons might be, they would not 
constitute cause fcr impeachment. Errors, mis- 
takes, prejudice, bad judgment are not high crimes 
or misdemeanors, and are not ground for impeach- 
ment. 

The whole situation is a delicate one owing to the 
limitations on human nature. To round out our 
Constitution and make it seem impregnable we 
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have to pretend, because it speaks the final word, 
the Court is infallible, when it is constantly remind- 
ing us that.it is not..So far we have. been; unable 
successfully ta’ devise: checks upon its ‘official gction. 
This difficulty “ was ‘probably “what ° Theodore 
Roosevelt had-in mind: when he-urged'the recall 
of judicial ‘deeigions—a ‘remedy :whick would have 
been far worse than the disease. It is a weak spot 
in the Constitution which President Franklin 


Roosevelt is now trying to bridge. 
Springfield, Il. JAMES M. GRAHAM 


EDITOR: During the present discussions concern- 
ing the proposed changes in the Supreme Court, 
the editors of AMERICA have taken a position some- 
what contrary to the well-known reputation AMER- 
IcA has enjoyed in its advocacy of progress and 
advancement in the realm of social justice and 
human welfare. 

I am sure that the editors have not missed the 
real nut of the controversy, for the real question 
does not involve the increase in the number of 
judges nor the so-called packing of the court with 
judges who will bow to the will of the Executive. 
Neither does it involve the destruction of the check 
and balance between the three branches of Gov- 
ernment as provided by the Constitution. 

It is rather upon the purposes of government 
that many people are stumbling. Our Constitution 
has well been called the greatest governmental 
document penned by the hand of man and it gives 
as one of the reasons for its being “to promote the 
general welfare.” 

Whether the Supreme Court or any other body 
interprets the acts of Congress and of the States, 
the Constitution demands that they shall be inter- 
preted to promote the general welfare and for the 
good of the people as a whole. If a measure squares 
with the general welfare, it is constitutional, and 
if it is not founded on reason it is no law at all. 

Any government that fails to regard the welfare 
of its citizens as its supreme concern has no right 
to existence. The health and morals of a people 
should not come second after the dividend on shares 
of stock; and just as in war-time an army cannot 
march on an empty stomach, so in peace-time a 
nation cannot exist, unless people are fed, clothed, 
housed and educated. 

We now see measures declared unconstitutional 
that are calculated to bring about social justice and 
that are attempting to place human rights above 
property rights. These problems might be handled 
by the States, but modern conditions have made 
them a national rather than a local or State con- 
cern, and no amendment to our Constitution is 
necessary to give Congress the power to legislate 
concerning a matter that involves the welfare of 
our citizens in all parts of America. 

It is well to be a conservative, to adhere to prece- 
dents and to maintain inviolate our Magna Charta, 
but it is even more desirable to get into the real 
spirit of the Constitution, into its broadness of 
vision and into its elasticity calculated to adjust 
itself to the changing conditions of the times. 

Men must work. Capital must be put to work. 
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The wheels of commerce must turn, but each should 
work in harmony with the other and all should 
strive in this machine-age that man run the ma 
chine rather than that the machine run man. If 
man’s happiness and welfare is continually neglect- 
ed all will soon end. 

This can be done under our Constitution, but 
the vision of the Supreme Court must be in the 
present and the future more than in the past. Body 
and soul should come first and property second. 
It is not salutary that we indulge in academic dis- 
cussions when Congress has provided the way under 
our Constitution. The Supreme Court as well as 
the other branches of our Government should be of 
this generation, rather than of the past. There is 
neither fear of dictatorship in this holding nor fear 
of destroying our plan of government. It is simply 
asking that we come back to the intentions of the 
founders of our nation, a government which guar- 
antees to us those inalienable rights which are ours 


by Divine endowment. 
Chicago, Il. FRANCIS B. ALLEGRETTI 
Judge, Superior Court 


EDITOR: I have always had great respect for the 
opinions of AMERICA, and for those especially of 
Father Blakely on political and economic ques- 
tions. These are parlous times; at least, they seem 
so to me. Frankly, I am somewhat bewildered. I 
would like to lay down what I consider a few postu- 
lates and ask a few questions. I believe AMERICA 
will agree to these elementary postulates: 

1. That no human scheme of government is per- 
fect for all time. 

2. That the United States Constitution, being a 
human document, is fallible and therefore subject 
to amendment. 

3. That its interpretation by the Supreme Court 
is not infallible and therefore that judicial prece- 
dents are possibly erroneous and subject to judicial 
review and reversal. 

4. That the theory of our government is tri- 
partite—the legislative, the executive, the judicial 
powers being clearly demarked and distributed, but 
that these powers are constitutionally checked and 
balanced. 

5. That by the Constitution the power of designa- 
tion and appointment of the Supreme Court, both 
as to the number and as to the personnel, resides 
in the Congress. 

Now let me ask these questions: 

1. Outside of the power of Congress to designate 
the number and appoint the personnel of the Su- 
preme Court, what check is there on the judicial 
veto power of the Supreme Court? 

2. Would the President’s recommendations to 
Congress as to the Supreme Court, if enacted as 
law, be in your opinion unconstitutional? 

3. If in your opinion they would not be uncon- 
stitutional, why do you insist that these recom- 
mendations threaten to overturn the Constitution, 
and why do you insist that these recommendations 
be submitted to the people by way of a Constitu- 
tional amendment? 


Marysville, Calif. ARTHUR J. DE LORIMER 














PROS AND CONS 


EDITOR: May I suggest to you the timeliness of 
an article giving both the pros and cons of the 
sit-down strike in the abstract? Only thus can the 
fundamental principles of it be clarified. Discussion 
of the sit-down strike in reference to any particular 
case will tend to confuse the general principles for 
all cases with the particular circumstances of an 
individual instance, as witness Father Blakely’s 
article (March 13). 

Furthermore it is not enough to treat the ques- 
tion today in relation to the right of private prop- 
erty without defining that right exactly with all 
that pertains to it. An objective discussion of the 
sit-down strike should have to consider, besides the 
general conditions that justify any strike, the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The social aspect of property, so emphatically 
mentioned in Quadragesimo Anno. The larger any 
corporative holding is, the more does the question 
of the social duty of property enter in. 

2. The relation of the workers who are justified 
in striking to the corporation for which they have 
been working; and their just claims in reference 
not only to the past but also to the future. 

3. The accepted tactics of corporation directors 
towards strikers in general today: use of organized 
strike-breaking racketeers, hiring of privately 
armed guards, tear-gas bombs, agents provocateurs 
and the like. 

4. The important fact that the directors of the 
large corporations are not really the owners but 
only trustees, and that under present conditions 
the real owners (stockholders) usually are impo- 
tent to control their own property (Quadragesimo 
Anno has strong words to say about such trustee 
control of modern property). Nor are all the stock- 
holders of large corporations by any means in full 
sympathy with the controlling directors on the 
wage question. 

But the sit-down is today not the most important 
aspect of the CIO. The latter is growing by leaps 
and bounds and will soon be a vast power in the 
country unless a collapse occurs. Hence a highly 
important question is: Whither the CIO? 

Chesterton was right in considering the philos- 
ophy of his laundress an important matter to him. 
What is the philcsophy behind the CIO, whose lead- 
er is generally acknowledged to be a powerful per- 
sonality possessed of a high personal ambition? 
Ambition for what? 

Catholics in general sympathize with the vertical 
or industrial type of union over against the strati- 
fied, class-antagonist type so far customary among 
us. But even those Catholics who approve of the 
sit-down strike (and there is something to be said 
for their view) must pause before the phenomenon 
of a growing gigantic organization evidently out 
to attain a maximum of pewer, when no one knows 
the philosophy that is really behind the whole 
movement. All thinking men should join in insisting 
on a definite answer to the all-important question. 
After complete organization, then what? 

Collegeville, Minn. VirGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


MISINTERPRETATION 


EDITOR: I have just read the paragraph (March 
6) in which you take me very moderately to task 
for two statements that you found attributed to 
me: (1) “that a Catholic education is a detriment 
to any Catholic writer’; and (2) that “there are 
no outstanding Catholic writers in the United 
States.” 

Naturally I have asked myself what I could have 
said to lead some semi-somnolent listener into 
thinking I had taken leave of my senses. On the 
first remark—“that a Catholic education is a detri- 
ment to any Catholic writer’— I can think of 
nothing I have ever said that bore the faintest re- 
semblance to this piece of grotesqueness. 

On the second—that “there are no outstanding 
Catholic writers in the United States”— I recognize 
the statement of mine of which it is a misunder- 
standing. Lecturing on the Catholic Revival in 
Europe, I made a list of English Catholic writers 
who are read on a nation-wide scale by non-Catho- 
lics. I noted that all on my list were converts ex- 
cept Belloc and drew the inference that English 
Catholicism had failed to produce writers who could 
appeal to the whole nation irrespective of religion 
(though fortunately it had found converts who 
could do so). I then remarked that, applying the 
same test, American Catholicism appeared to be 
in no better case than English. I could not think 
of any American “born-Catholic” writers (writing 
specifically as Catholics) who are as a matter of 
course read on a really large scale by non-Catholics. 
There may easily be such authors, but they are 
certainly few. 

This question, facing both England and America, 
is of first urgency. Like everyone else I have my 
own theories as to the reason for it, but they do 
not include any suggestion that a Catholic educa- 
tion is detrimental! 

London, England. 


TACTICS CHANGE 


EDITOR: True it is, as D. W. Gilbert avers (March 
20), that the Reds have gone yellow. The author, 
to use an old adage, hits the nail on the head. 
Interesting and worthwhile is his review of their 
metamorphosis from a once audacious villainy to 
a now cringing band. But the writer leaves the crux 
of the matter to the mind of the reader. Mayhap 
Reds have lost some of their courage, but discount 
their power not a whit for that. The more subtle 
the policy, the more apt is the result to be success- 
ful—successful, that is, to and for the Communists. 
Accept the change of tactics for what it is—a 
really concerted effort directed toward our more 
vulnerable parts. Insidious may be their means, de- 
ceit may be their password, cowardice may be their 
label, but the Reds are a far-reaching, threatening 
menace to our civilization. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


F. J. SHEED 


A. J. WILLIAMS 
EDITOR: I have no quarrel to pick with Mr. Gil- 
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bert. But I do not understand how we Catholics 
can afford to wave our arms in indignation and 
rant at the Communists for doing the very things 
we dare not try ourselves. 

While the Communists are enjoying unparalleled 
successes with their Theatre Guild, we are content 
to sit back idly reading an occasional article on 
the subject. We read about the outrages perpetrated 
by a mob of unjust strikes led by Communists, 
never dreaming that Catholic unions might be or- 
ganized, that we might ourselves be leading those 
same men down the road to economic liberty. 

Whittier, Calif. H. J. MADWELL, JR. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


EDITOR: Credit unions are certainly one of the 
important answers to the needs of people today. 
All people need money, and some people will always 
need to borrow money. Usurers will probably con- 
tinue until active Catholics realize the great injus- 
tices perpetrated upon the less fortunate by the 
modern money sharks. 

Credit unions are growing in number, and that is 
encouraging. But more Catholics must understand 
the principles underlying their formation and must 
appreciate their practicality. Besides the Parish 
Credit Union National Committee in Washington 
much valuable information can be secured from 
the Central Verein at St. Louis, Mo. The Queen’s 
Work also issues a very practical study outline on 
the subject. This study outline was prepared by the 
theologians at St. Mary’s College, Kans., and has 
been acclaimed as sound and authentic. 

St. Louis, Mo. DoroTHY J. WILLMANN 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


EDITOR: I am afraid that the editorial comment 
with which my article on collective bargaining was 
published (March 20) is likely to create the im- 
pression, at least in some readers, that I am some 
sort of self-styled re-write man of ideas entertained 
by “the most oppressive employer groups in this 
country.” But it is not that possible personal impli- 
cation which induces me to write this letter. I am 
writing because Father Blakely sums up his com- 
ment with the following question: “What then shall 
be done for the non-union employees?” 

I must admit that this question surprised me in- 
deed. It was exactly this problem which I undertook 
to expose in my paper. The only thing, therefore, 
which I can do is to resort to the rather unusual 
method of quoting my own article. 

With reference to the real meaning of collective 
bargaining I stated as one of its most important 
characteristics: 

Extension of the contents of these collective con- 
tracts to all members of the industry, no matter 
whether they belong to employers associations or 
trade unions or not. 


That is, I think, the answer to Father Blakely’s 
question. It disposes also of all other objections as 
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to the sabotage of collective bargaining by employ- 
er groups, because according to that principle they 
do have to apply the same stipulations to all work- 
ers. Knowing that much pioneer work has to be 
done in this country to introduce these underlying 
concepts of collective bargaining, I said: 

It might be equally difficult to think of trade 
agreements extending to all workers of an industrial 
unit no matter whether or not as individuals they 
are members of these groups which have been recog- 
nized as representatives. 


It seems to be very difficult indeed. This country 
is paying millions of dollars for the luxury of not 
thinking through the whole structure of collective 
bargaining. Most outstanding illustration: the fact 
that first there was a labor conflict between the 
General Motors Corporation and the CIO. At the 
moment these lines are written the same trade 
union is going through all the identical motions of 
sitting down, etc., with the Chrysler Corporation, 
also a manufacturer of automobiles. The idea of 
collective bargaining which I advocate presupposes 
of course that labor conflicts within an industry 
are settled for the industry as a whole, not in sub- 
sequent stages for the various units of the industry. 
I am not so sure whether “the most oppressive em- 
ployer groups” are pleased with that idea. 

New York, N. Y. Dr. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 

(When Father Blakely asked, “What, then, shall 
be done for the non-union employe?” he was not 
criticizing any plan approved by Dr. Baerwald. It 
is clear from the concluding paragraphs of his com- 
ment that he was discussing the lot of the minority 
under the National Labor Relations Act. Editor) 


RUBBER STATISTICS 


EDITOR: Father Blakely’s reply to A. J. Lynd’s 
letter would seem unanswerable by the most en- 
thusiastic New Deal supporter. I would like how- 
ever to add a few words. 

First, “a huge majority,” which approximately 
27,000,000 votes appears to be, is not always so 
huge when reduced to percentage of votes cast. 
President Roosevelt polled a fraction over sixty 
per cent of the ballots cast for President last No- 
vember. This is not the largest percentage in our 
Presidential election history, the election of 1920 
being the most recent proof of that—when Presi- 
dent Harding was elected by over sixty-one per 
cent of the ballots cast. 

Second, on two occasions Presidents have been 
elected to office even though their defeated oppo- 
nents polled a larger percentage of the popular 
vote. 

Third, a “rubber-stamp Congress” is brought into 
being by the same method employed to manufac- 
ture real rubber stamps—machine efficiency. 

All of which leads me to wonder what, if any, 
checks would have been found necessary for the 
Supreme Court had it also been of the rubber- 
stamp variety and as such accepted a Presidential 
“must” message as law. 


Chicago, Ill. S. F. MCDUFFIE 














BOOKS 


A KING? 
NAY, EMPEROR 


AaRON Burr: THe Proup PrEeTeNpDER. By Holmes 

Alexander, Harper and Brothers. $3.50 
AN OPEN letter to the eccentric Colonel Aaron Burr 
himself introduces this biography. Mr. Alexander ex- 
plains that, while other biographies have either senti- 
mentalized or defended their subject and have suffered 
accordingly in point of accuracy, he makes no attempt 
to whitewash. Recalling Burr’s “No apologies or explana- 
tions—I hate them!” it is likely he would have approved. 
His unfinished autobiography, presumably candid, was 
lost at sea with his daughter Theodosia. 

We too, as some early biographers, might find diffi- 
culty in believing a chap so charming as Burr could still 
be a rogue; yet, in admitting the indictment, the fact 
should not be forgotten that an ominous strain of insan- 
ity ran through his ancestry, and, coupled with striking 
brilliancy, seems to explain apparent anomalies. It would 
be hard to find any other terms for the fantastic plans 
of empire. No, Burr’s was not an edifying character, but 
it never fails in interest. Mr. Alexander traces the entire 
life beginning with the orphaned childhood, youth and 
early soldiering at Quebec and under Washington—the 
groundwork for the wayward maturity was laid by that 
time—, through the years of attorneying, the stormy 
vice-presidency, the European exile and all the rest. 

Readers who approach the book with only a hazy 
remembrance of the Hamilton duel on which to hang 
their Burr data, will be astonished at the wealth of 
information obtainable and here assembled. That Mr. 
Alexander has browsed long and deeply is easy to believe 
even without the imposing bibliography. Perhaps he is 
occasionally hampered by the very profuseness of his 
knowledge. More, surely, of the less important technical 
details might either have been omitted altogether or 
relegated to the notes: often in biography it is a virtue 
to delete. And there can be no doubt at all that a certain 
passage he quotes concerning one of Burr’s amours had 
much better been blotted—it is in the worst of taste. 

But the biography has solid worth both for the student 
and the casual reader and supplementary value also in 
its keen analysis of the state of the country at a very 
critical period—a period, too, of economic stress not 
altogether dissimilar from our own. It is cheerful to 
remember that such storms have been weathered be- 
fore. There are eleven interesting illustrations including 
a fine reproduction of the Gilbert Stuart portrait engrav- 
ing. PauLa KURTH 


THE MOVIES 
AMONG THE FINE ARTS 


ART AND PrupEeNcs. By Mortimer J. Adler. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $5 
DR. ADLER undertakes to analyze the present day prob- 
lem of the motion pictures and their place in our com- 
munity. It is the modern aspect of the very ancient 
question: “What is the function of the fine arts in human 
society.” Plato and Aristotle wrestled with the problem, 
but that was in pagan times. We are living in Christian 
communities and we cannot rightly solve this question 
without due consideration of the fact of Christianity. 
The author believes that he finds in Saint Thomas 
Aquinas that “basic principle which summarizes that 


whole problem of arts in human society.” John Dewey 
is the author’s modern source, but not with a too hearty 
agreement. 

In the discussion of “The Contemporary Issue,” we see 
an excellent exposition of the possible good and evil 
effects of the cinema on our generation, since the author 
believes that there is a peculiar difficulty in ascertaining 
real, factual evidence of these consequences. He defends 
the motion picture as art and would plead for reform 
rather than for extinction of the “movies” or utter 
neglect of them. 

Dr. Adler deserves much praise for his book. He views 
the problem from many angles, and outlines the philos- 
ophy of the fine arts. From the best thinkers among 
ancient and medieval philosophers he derives those fun- 
damental principles which will guide us in our judgment 
of the cinema as art and also assist us in our evaluation 
of the function of the motion pictures in our modern 
communities. J. P. KELLY 


FOUR YEARS 
WITH THE PRESIDENT 


FORWARD WITH ROoosEVELT. By P. J. O’Brien. The John 

C. Winston Co. $1 
AMBITIOUSLY advertised as “An Authentic Narrative 
of His Life, Aims, and Ambitions, and a Graphic Story 
of His Endeavors for Social Security,” the book can 
scarcely be termed a biography. Three eulogizing chap- 
ters are devoted to President Roosevelt's life. Lauda- 
tory references and lengthy quotations from his speeches 
are the only other indications that it is biographical. 
There are chapters on the New Deal, social issues, the 
Social Security Act, farm and housing relief, and the 
perennial “priming the pumps.” Despite these topics, 
the book is as much a prophecy as history of the recent 
Administration. True, the author makes mention of 
much legislation. And true, he points out the effects of 
some of that legislation. But quite frequently he con- 
tents himself with the easier method of recounting the 
purposes of the legislation. Further his presentation is 
unbalanced. Whereas the Social Security Act, whose 
effects are in the province of prophecy, is given two 
full chapters, the renowned Blue Eagle is hatched and 
hashed in four pages. 

What, then, is the book? It is New Deal propaganda: 
an admiring inspection of the cards dealt to date, with 
prominent display of the trumps and little notice of the 
discard; with liberal praise for the dealer, and some 
little mention of those who stacked the cards. It is writ- 
ten in an uneven style, which varies from the dreariness 
of a treasury report to cloth-of-gold rhetoric, as when 
we are informed that on “that bleak and bitter March 
4, panic and despair confronted the thirty-second Presi- 
dent of the United States. The sparkle of hope had long 
been dimmed in the eyes of the Nation. . .” 

Yet Mr. O’Brien, who has written a popular life of 
Will Rogers, has not produced a book entirely without 
merit. The chapters on Roosevelt’s life, and those ex- 
plaining the Social Security Act are well worth reading. 
And the author has a flair for selecting valuable por- 
tions of important speeches. Yet his vaulting ambition 
has overleaped itself. It will take an historian of eminent 
ability to synthesize the epochal events of these tre- 
mendous thirties, and to analyze the moulding of them 
by that great hand at Washington. There is a difference 
in writing the biography of a comedian and a Colossus. 

Francis X. CURRAN 
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THE FARMER 
ENTERS INTO HISTORY 


SoctaL History oF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Joseph 

Shaefer. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE average ruralite is not a landlord, living off rents. 
Nor is he a peasant who feels degraded by his dependence 
upon a landlord. Nor is he a skilled manager like the 
English “farmer”; nor yet a “peasant proprietor.” He is 
a member of a limited aristocracy, a free citizen, a 
worker, but not a laborer. Into his making have gone 
three centuries of history which for the greater part 
is passed over in our current textbooks. It is the unsung 
story of migrations, enterprises, successes, conquests 
and failures that have underlain all the political, mili- 
tary, cultural and economic history of our country. 

Primitive farming, big-business farming, professional 
farming, the cattleman, the truck farmer, the cotton 
and tobacco planter, the destroyer of the soil and its 
conserver, the feudal landlord and the tenant, the thrifty 
German and the canny up-State New Yorker, the pio- 
neers of the Appalachians and the ever-receding frontier, 
the scholars and inventors whose names are household 
words for rural-extension courses but unknown to the 
urban world: these are some of the elements that form 
the story of American agriculture. 

Mr. Schaefer is quietly optimistic about agriculture’s 
future. He has achieved in this work a very difficult 
task. Covering a wide field, he has skilfully avoided a 
dry array of mere facts and personal preferences, while 
he has followed closely the authoritative record. Stu- 
dents of the agrarian question, as well as of American 
history, will find his work attractive and invaluable. 

JOHN LA FARGE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Ir INFLATION Comes. By Roger W. Babson. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $1.35 
IF violent inflation explodes in this country between 
1937 and 1955, it will not be without warning. Mr. Bab- 
son, investor of hundreds of millions in the last thirty- 
five years, exposes the nature and probable effects of 
inflation and the possible hedges against it. His advice 
to the harried, long-pull investors remains for the most 
part generic and dubious. More consolatory is the sermon 
on the deeper assets of life, the only really safe hedges 
which include character, health, knowledge, children, 
hobbies, friends, birds and flowers, stars and oceans, 
and prayer. 

Engagingly written, the tract is studded with evi- 
dences of hurry. The term, “inflation,” is employed to 
cover almost all future contingencies of unpleasant na- 
ture. The simplified treatment of the topic neglects the 
niceties of generally accepted economic theory. The at- 
mosphere of apparent defeatism, over-caution and unag- 
gressive social thought, mars the work and arouses sym- 
pathy for men of great wealth. The apprehensions of 
the author arise not so much because of our present 
rapidly rising price level; they spring more from concern 
over the possibilities of an inundation of paper cur- 
rency, a vast increase in printed bonds, a continuance 
of the unbalanced budget, Fascism, Communism and 
general revolution. 


ona Go Down. By Flannery Lewis. The Macmillan 
0. 

DESOLATION and ruin greet the visitor as he passes 
north and south along C Street of once-glamorous Vir- 
ginia City. One does not have to do violence to his 
imagination to picture the past glory of this ghost city. 
Its very ruin reveals its story. An enormous sign tells 
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of the fabulous millions that were extracted from its 
mile-deep mines. In a memoir of his grandmother, who 
was young when the city was young but did not grow 
old with its decay, the author recounts the story of the’ 
city of the Comstock Lode. There is a charm and simple 
beauty to the memoir that grows mellow as the story 
unfolds. One jarring note could have been easily omitted 
without harm to the otherwise beautiful portrait. It is 
his blasphemous interpretation of “grandmother’s” atti- 
tude towards God and religion found on page 76. 


— By Edith Pargeter. The Greystone Press. 
AS the diary of Hortensius, a friend of the Emperor 
Nero, this story gives a vivid picture of the moral cor- 
ruption of pagan Rome and of the constant dangers, 
difficulties and sufferings of the early Christians. The 
main theme of the story—the romance of Hortensius 
and his white slave, Zobeid—is less exciting than the 
story of Anthony and his marriage to Ononis, a Chris- 
tian girl of good family who is eventually condemned 
to the arena. In spite of these points in its favor the 
story cannot be recommended as a valid portrayal of 
Christian life or ideals, for when the Christian Ononis 
is condemned to death and imprisoned, she murders a 
man to protect another girl prisoner, then murders the 
girl to protect her from the lust of the Romans, and 
finally commits suicide herself to escape the arena. 


Auui’s Son. By Magnhild Haalke. Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc. $2.50 
THIS book is subtitled “the Natural History of Alli’s 
son,” and the naturalness is apparent to the casual read- 
er. It is a sad, if not depressing, thing to witness the 
gradual and growing insanity of a young boy ineffectu- 
ally ruled by a fearful and misunderstanding mother. 
And indeed, the growth of his misfortune may be laid, 
partially at least, to a mother’s fear and dread border- 
ing on panic and the realization of failure. The book 
dealing largely with Alli and her son, Elling, without 
doubt has much thought and evidently entailed much 
labor and study. There is a knowledge of child psychol- 
ogy, which if Alli enjoyed, there would have been no 
reason for the many punishments and especially for 
the scene in which Elling, now a sororicide and insane 
is led away, leaving his mother to bewail her dead 
daughter and her absent sailor-husband. 

Whatever may be said of the nature of the story, we 
are forced to admire the craftsmanship and the charac- 
terizations. There is the sombre atmosphere of the se- 
cluded Scandinavian island home surrounded by mists 
and the ever present sea; the difficulties of living with 
in-laws and their influence on a mother whose husband, 
the son of the house, is away for years at a time. There 
is much study and concentration in and behind the book, 
and that the authoress has succeeded in conveying her 
impression of impending disaster and sadness is without 
question. 


Tue Hoy SAcrRIFICE OF THE Mass. By Dom Eugene 

Vandeur, O.S.B. Translated from the French by Clara 

Morris Rumball. Benziger Brothers. $2 
ANY book written for the purpose of meditation must 
be read in the light of that purpose precisely. It cannot 
be perused from cover to cover and then laid aside as 
“un fait accompli.” It should rather be the textbook to 
the spiritual life, connoting hours of practice for every 
few lines of reading. Measured in this light, Dom Van- 
deur has produced a satisfying book of meditations on 
the Holy Sacrifice. One can read it for a very short 
period with profit, but if one reads it for any length of 
time, the faculties will soon go scudding along channels 
of spiritual thought and affections that are but the ways 
of meditation itself. 

The meditations, which are brief and informal chap- 
ters on phrases occurring in the Mass, appeal primarily 
to priests. Every priest, no matter how carefully and 
devoutly he performs the sacred rites, no matter how 
sensitively attuned he may be to the mystic beauties of 











the Mass, experiences in some measure the devitalizing 
influence of routine. ‘(he spirit grows accustomed to the 
daily manifestation of Divine Love. These meditations 
are intended to reenergize the fervent awe and spiritual 
savour which imbued the heart of the priest at his first 


The laity may also share in these useful meditations. 
The Mass is a public act of worship and not a mystic 
rite secret to the sacerdotal order alone. Greater fervor 
and closer union with Christ can grow in every heart by 
participation in the Divine Sacrifice. In these days when 
the liturgy of the Mass and its structure are becoming 
subjects of more widespread knowledge among the laity, 
there is need for a corresponding appreciation of its 
ascetical importance. Dom Vandeur’s book is a step for- 
ward in this direction. For those who may not suffi- 
ciently understand it, there is a summary of the doctrine 
of the Mass at the beginning of the book. 


I Woutp Be Private. By Rose Macauley. Harper and 

Brothers. $2.50 
THIS is an inconsequential story based on the already 
over-worked theme of quintuplets. The father of the 
quintuplets in this story is a London policeman and the 
mother is a quiet, simple woman who hated publicity but 
vaguely longed for romantic adventure. To escape from 
the conspicuous position forced on them by their babies, 
they took the infants to an island in the Caribbean 
where they found that the quintuplets were again a 
center of notoriety. That is about all there is to the story. 
In addition to telling it, however, the author attempts 
to be smart and amusing and clever and somewhat mad 
but does not make much of a success of any of it. It is 
not a book which deserves serious notice, but there is 
little that is objectionable in it for the reader who 
merely wishes to pass the time. 


CHRIST AS ORGANIZER OF THE CHURCH. By Most Rev. 

re J. Swint, DD.,LL.D. Bruce Publishing Company. 

1.25. 
THE Bishop of Wheeling, in frequent contact with non- 
Catholics, enterprising and talented as he must be, reach- 
es right to the heart of prospective converts, words their 
difficulties, and answers them with firmness, “man-in- 
the-street” clearness, and charity. “After all, one religion 
is as good as another .. . let’s be broad-minded . . . we’re 
all going to Heaven, but by different roads.” This is an 
insult to Christ; you cannot reach Chicago by taking 
the train for New York; you cannot be broad-minded 
enough to accept truth with error. Now with a homely 
turn of thought, now with a conclusive proof from Holy 
Scripture, the author builds up his assertions. In the 
last chapter, “Why I Am a Catholic,” he answers with 
Chesterton and Mauriac, “To get rid of my sins,” to 
know the truth, to receive the Divine Christ in Holy 
Communion. All readers will profit by Bishop Swint’s 
learning and experience; he himself asserts in the intro- 
duction that Catholics have as great need for these 
“lectures for non-Catholics” as the non-Catholics them- 


selves. 


Drums in the Forest by Allan Dwight is a stirring story 
of old Quebec and the fascinating Indian trails. This 
is a real story written not on a typewriter atop a desk 
somewhere in New York but amid the thrills of the 
rivers and forests. No moving picture could be more 
vivid. It is safe to say that there will be a scramble for 
it in any family. The Ship’s Parrot, a good-sized funny 
and sad story, will delight the younger group of readers, 
and then be devoured by the grown ups. Naturally, some- 
how or other, with a parrot (and what a bird) on a 
ship, one may expect almost anything. It is the next 
best, or worse, thing to having a parrot in the house. 
Everybody knows Blanche Jennings Thompson and will 
want to have the home blessed with what she has writ- 
ten. But when you add to this the fact that Kate Seredy 
has done the illustrations in color, well that is about 
the last word. The title is Bible Children. These fine 
books have been stamped with the approval of the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club. 


ART 


THERE have just opened at the time of writing this 
review two remarkably fine exhibitions, which are being 
held for charity. One is that devoted to the work of 
Edouard Manet at the Wildenstein Galleries. It continues 
throughout April 17. The second, which opened too late 
for notice in this column, comprises paintings by Degas. 
It closes on April 10. Both exhibitions are made up very 
largely of loaned pictures, and both deserve visits from 
any one interested in French nineteenth century art. 

Wildenstein and Company, have, as usual, “done them- 
selves proud” on Manet. The thirty-seven paintings which 
they have brought together from collections all over 
America and Europe are admirably hung and give an 
excellent general idea of the quality and scope of the 
artist’s work. The catalogue prepared for the exhibition 
is, as usual, a model of what such things should be. 
All of the pictures exhibited are reproduced in good 
size, and the self-portrait is reproduced in full color. 
There is an admirable appreciative preface by Paul 
Jamot, an excellent chronology of the artist’s life, and 
a carefully prepared catalogue raisonnée. It is very diffi- 
cult for us nowadays to understand how Manet could 
have created so much excitement and furious criticism 
by his painting. The complete success of the revolution 
in art with which Manet was identified is made doubly 
clear when we realize that some of the very pictures 
which seem to us so perfectly normal and natural and 
not in the least extreme seemed to his contemporaries 
to be the work of an insane man. 

The Studio Guild has been holding a two weeks exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of Nora Houston. She has devoted 
some of her work to Catholic themes, specifically a 
series of the life of Saint Margaret Mary in water 
colors and two canvases devoted to the martyrs of Oc- 
coquan—Spanish members of the Society of Jesus who 
were disposed of by the Indians in Virginia in the late 
sixteenth century. They are perhaps not of distinguished 
artistic merit, but at the same time they are not dis- 
figured by excessive mentality or sweetness. 

In closing I should like to draw attention to a small 
exhibition at present being held by the New York Com- 
mittee on Folk Arts at 673 Fifth Avenue. This organ- 
ization, which is affiliated with the International Com- 
mission on Folk Arts, had for many years devoted itself 
to making American folk art better known and to fos- 
tering an appreciation for it. The present exhibition is 
particularly interesting to Catholics since it is devoted 
to the folk art of a Catholic community, namely the 
Province of Quebec. Unfortunately the exhibition is very 
small and restricted. But at least this is a beginning 
toward making Americans aware of the fact that the 
French Canadians have had a considerable and excellent 
folk art, much of which reflects their religious belief. 
In the present exhibition there are several fine exam- 
ples of the wood carvings in which our Northern neigh- 
bors excelled. The examples shown by the National Com- 
mittee on folk arts are quite excellent. There is also a 
very fine specimen of embroidery designed to be used 
for an altar frontal. 

Among the secular objects shown are several admir- 
able specimens of ceintures flechées, a most gay, typical 
and beautiful object of masculine adornment without 
which no Northwoodsman would have considered him- 
self properly clothed, until the advance of industrialism 
practically destroyed the art. It is literally true that the 
technique of making these sashes survived only through 
the agency of one elderly woman who was discovered 
by the authorities of the Province of Quebec and who 
has taught the technique to a few younger persons. The 
exhibition is well worth a visit, especially since the 
products of French Canadian artistic talent are almost 
completely unknown here. Harry Lorin BInsse 
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FILMS 


QUALITY STREET. Dislike it as he will, there is no 
term better able to convey the notion of J. M. Barrie’s 
antic charm than whimsy. This film, detailing the 
slightly incredible masquerade of a lady who poses as 
her own niece to restore the wavering affections of her 
fiance, is neither tragedy nor comedy; it is a fresh fancy 
played against a background of mild criticism of the 
inglorious nineteenth century. The direction of George 
Stevens is happy in preserving the warm sentiment and 
simple humor which animates the original. When her 
sweetheart marches off to war, Phoebe and her amiable 
sister concentrate on their private school. Returning to 
find Phoebe rather faded by the rigors of teaching, the 
fellow is un-British enough to expose his disappoint- 
ment. But our heroine deftly turns herself into a young 
and frivolous niece who soon convinces the disillusioned 
man that he loves “Aunt” Phoebe after all. Katherine 
Hepburn is a typical Barrie heroine, a woman rescued 
from the feminine limbo of plainness by wit and natural 
resources. The supporting cast is noteworthy, including 
Franchot Tone, Fay Bainter, Estelle Winwood, Eric Blore 
and Cora Witherspoon. The etching of English life and 
customs of the period is done without viciousness but 
with a nostalgic head-shaking for insular absurdities. 
The picture is capital family entertainment. (RKO) 


HISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT. Earmarked for success 
because it bathes in a popular rationalization of tri- 
angular romance, this film has but one point of excel- 
lence, its superior acting. The story concerns a married 
woman who falls in love with a chivalrous head-waiter 
and the scenarist, in order to give her the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances, has her fiendishly jealous 
husband attempt to compromise her, kill his chauffeur 
to incriminate his rival, wreck an ocean liner and end 
his own life by suicide. It exceeds probability and would 
exhaust our patience were it not that the actors play 
with sincerity and considerable skill. Charles Boyer and 
Jean Arthur, with the help of Leo Carillo, lighten the 
atmosphere occasionally by their suave gaiety and Colin 
Clive puts a stony heart into his work as the villainous 
husband. The picture is decidedly not for young people 
and even adults must beware the strong attempt to 
justify an illicit romance. (United Artists) 


SEVENTH HEAVEN. This production of a moderately 
appealing story out of some very unlovely ingredients 
is a triumph of sentimentality. The familiar details of 
the spiritual awakening of a Paris sewer cleaner during 
the stress of the Great War have scarcely been dusted 
off since we saw them last, and the film suffers slightly 
from inflexible dialogue and sugary situations. James 
Stewart, Simone Simon, Jean Hersholt and Gregory Rat- 
off recreate the leading roles with varying success. The 
vagueness of certain relationships, some querulous lines 
and occasional religiosity make the film suitable for 
adults only. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. This is the second and, to my 
mind, more unsatisfactory screening of the comedy of 
bad manners called The Man in Possession. As for its 
morals, it is a borderline compromise between the risque 
and the respectable which can be censured only for its 
suggestive discretions. This story of a personable young 
man standing sheriff's guard over the belongings of 
his brother’s fiancee depends, at best, upon the bite and 
sparkle of its lines; in the hands of Jean Harlow and 
Robert Taylor it becomes merely talky, cumbrous and 
as static as a Bloomsbury novel. Reginald Owen and 
Una O’Connor help out a bit but the production falls of 
its own weight. It belongs, if anywhere, on the adult list. 
(MGM) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


INTERESTING new knowledge was yanked out of the 
deep void of things unknown. ... Observations made near 
Madrid brought forth a unique method of curtailing egg 
output. It was observed that when bombs are dropped 
near hen houses, the hens lay fewer eggs. .. A question 
long a baffling one for science—whether waltzing rats 
inherit or acquire their gift—was finally solved by Amer- 
ican scientists. It is heredity. People who like rats waltz- 
ing around their homes may now satisfy this longing. 
. .. Important historical discoveries were unearthed... . 
Laborious research revealed that Napoleon, when stand- 
ing in pensive mood, never (not even once) thrust his 
hand on his chest inside his coat. This latest find has 
electrified Bonapartists, may change their whole attitude 
toward Napoleon, critics intimated. . . . Evolution of ban- 
ditry technique continued. ...In Canada, a burglar broke 
into a prison and got away with valuable booty. A move- 
ment to make prisons burglar-proof was initiated... . 
In Chicago, a girl bandit sold sausages to customers 
while her male accomplice was tying up the delicatessen 
proprietor in the rear of the store. . . . Domestic fauna, 
especially chickens, may have to cross the road at their 
own risk, according to a law introduced into an Eastern 
legislature. . . . A touching example of kindness to ani- 
mals was brought to light in Brooklyn. A couple there 
kept eighty-two assorted dumb beasts—goats, ducks, 
chickens, sheep, rabbits—in their home. Neighbors felt 
eighty-two excessive in modern city life; a magistrate 
ordered the Ark moved to the country. .. . Signs of the 
more abundant life appeared. ... A New Jerseyite re- 
ceived an official permit to yodel from 8 A.M. to 8:45 
A.M. every day during 1937. The attitude of the author- 
ities toward yodelers was said to be relaxing. ... 


Dips from Life: A Tennessee farmer, walking five miles 
to explain why he cannot deliver a load of wood. It is 
the twenty-third birthday of his horse, Jim. Jim, free 
from work, spends his natal feast dining on oats and 
hay. ... A New York policeman writing on the precinct 
blotter: “I shot a dog to end his suffering. He had no 
home, but he had many friends, particularly among cab 
drivers and policemen. He was only a dog; but every- 
body loved him; only a bum, but he was a man’s best 
friend.”. . . In a Tokyo temple one hundred Buddhist 
priests, amid solemn ceremonies, praying for dead cats, 
dogs, monkeys, rabbits, goldfish, crickets. ... In a pala- 
tial New Jersey home, a young college graduate com- 
mitting suicide. Gas is hissing through the rubber tube 
in his mouth. He is writing: “Tonight the pale moon 
rides wan. Chimes are ringing, night is dimming.” 'The 
pencil is dropping from his fingers. His parents are com- 
ing into the room, gazing at his dead body. . . . Marshal 
Foch being laid beside Napoleon. ... An English baronet 
and his lady at their wit’s end. Making frantic prepara- 
tion to get rid of a bone belonging to an Egyptian 
Pharoah. Since the bone came to the baronet’s house, 
the servants speak of frightful phantoms. Glassware is 
smashed to bits. Fires break out. The baronet’s lady is 
taking the bone back to Egypt.... 


Subtle propaganda is pouring out of Russia these days. 
Agents in other countries must have reported to Mos- 
cow: “A great obstacle to making people Communists 
is the dictatorship. Please camouflage that; make it look 
something like a democracy.” Now stories are appearing 
in the American papers supplying the camouflage. Reams 
about the new constitution; about how free the Russian 
press is; about Stalin going democratic. . . . If the Soviets 
were in charge of hell (i.e. the ones still living) we would 
read propaganda saying: “Hell rapidly improving. Cli- 
mate getting cooler. Everybody very happy.” 
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